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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid 5 man) ain 


YU be a Gfreat Day 


When the great day comes on which you 
can puta new set of tires on your car and 
take to the highway freely again, you will 
feel more grateful to rubber than you 
have ever felt before. For nothing has 
made us all appreciate this precious com- 
modity so much as the lack of it. 

But you will owe a debt, also, to an 
important ingredient, almost as impor- 
tant as rubber itself. This is aniline, the 
source from which rubber products de- 
rive much of their toughness and long 
life, and one of the reasons why tires and 
other rubber goods can be produced in 
great volume at high speed. From aniline 
come many of the important “acceler- 
ators” which speed up and improve the 
vulcanization of rubber, both natural 
and synthetic. They have made it possible 
to produce a tire in one-sixth of the time 


* %* INVEST IN 


once required. Aniline also is the source 
of the anti-oxidants, which impart re- 
sistance to heat and prevent hardening 
and cracking. Indeed, so important is 
aniline that it could be called a vital 
sinew of the rubber industry. In addi- 
tion, it is an essential basic ma- 

terial for such widely different 
products as dyes and dry colors, 
sulfonamide drugs, chemicals 

for ore concentration, and syn- 

thetic resins. 


American Cyanamid has 
greatly expanded its facilities 
for making aniline to meet the 
demands of the huge synthetic 
rubber production schedule, 
which will require vast quanti- 
ties of this and other rubber 
chemicals. The task of supply- 
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MOLDING THE 


ing aniline in sufficient quantities 
plified by the fact that it is produ 
Cyanamid’s own benzene and nitric acid. 


Here is another example of how 


Cyanamid Chemistry works to make 
America stronger and more independent. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FUTURE THROUGH CHEMIS 
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ENGINes AND GUNS are the legs and fists of fighting ships. In 
one of our plants we are turning out the engines. In 
another, many miles away, we ere turning out the guns. 

Other of our plants are working ‘round the clock 
making machines to make guns, engines, armor plate 
and many another item. essential to Uncle Sam’s Ar- 
maments. Alll plants have been greatly expended. But 
during this expansion the flood of Production has gone 
on without interruption. The 1942 total will be almost 
ten times that of 1939. We're on an all-out, full-time 
schedule, making the engines, guns and machine tools 


it takes to win the wer and the peace that follows. 


GENERAL MACHINERY 
G@ORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO, 
THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO, 
GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 














































































































































































































































MAN-POWER SCRAMBLE................ P.13 
The nation’s reservoir of man power is 
getting low. The Army, the Navy, war in- 
dustries, all want more men for their ex- 
panding forces. Up to now the theory has 
been that all could be supplied. Plans were 
made on that basis. But the growing 
shortage of man power is forcing high offi- 
cials to take a second look at those plans. 
This survey shows the problem they face 
and what they intend to do about it. 


WHITE HOUSE-CONGRESS 

RN his itis icsauitescsmeninoneiel P. oo 
Real significance of the President’s criti- 
cism of Congress, the press and talkative 
Government officials is buried under the 
storm of discussion and countercharges 
aroused by his outspoken words. The fact 
is that the President has added new strain 
to relations with Congress at a time when 
much depends on how well the legislative 
and executive departments work together. 
The reasons for the President’s new atti- 
tude are explained in this article. 


WHAT WE'LL EAT IN 1943............ P. 16 
Rich man and poor man are going to be 
eating more nearly the same foods in the 
months ahead. The war is forcing a more 
standard diet for all for the duration. 
Fancy fruits, prime cuts of meat, out-of- 
season foods are going to be scarcer. In 
their place, housewives will serve more 
bread, potatoes, staple vegetables. Here is 
the outlook for the food supply in 1948. 


NEW LEADERSHIP IN WPB.............. P18 
The new leaders of the War Production 
Board are moving in on the job of bring- 
ing order out of the confusion that has 
slowed down war production. In simple, 
readable language, this article tells ex- 
actly what they are going to de and how 
they are going to do it; points out the 
meaning of shifts in leaders and policies. 


AFRICA: NEXT WARFRONT?......:...P. 20 
Evidence is accumulating of impending 
military actions in Western Africa. That 


News within the News 
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strategic area holds great value for any 
military team that controls it. For the 
Axis, it could serve as a highroad to in- 
vasion of the Western Hemisphere. For 
the Allies, it could serve as a pathway for 
opening a second front in the Mediter- 
ranean theater. Both sides covet it; both 
sides are stepping up activities near that 
area. This analysis reveals their meaning. 


PPT, PA Dis cnticicasscseceesees P. 28 
The Pictogram presents a graphic picture 
of American successes against the Jap- 
anese in air warfare. Despite recurrent 
rumors that U.S. planes are obsolete, the 
fact is that American pilots are knocking 
down three Japanese planes for every 
American plane lost. See the Pictogram 
and the accompanying article for details. 


THE RUBBER PROGRAM.................. P. 40 


If synthetic rubber production falls be- 
hind schedule during the next few months, 
the war plans of the United Nations will 
suffer drastically. That is the grim warn- 
ing from the Baruch Committee. So the 
record of progress is important reading for 
every American. 
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KAY BANCROFT, of Connecticut, an air- 
plane spotter in the Air Warning Service. Kay 
mans her station on a hilltop overlooking Long 
Island Sound. On the radio beam between Bos- 
ton and New York, she reports every inland 
and coastal plane, seen or heard. A time record 
is made of each observation . . . “‘ Army Flash” 
is immediately informed by telephone. ““My 
Elgin is always with me,” Kay says. 


‘ELGIN: 


Greatest Name in American Fine Watchmaking 
since 1865 


Hour by hour she stands guard 





above the Connecticut coast 


Ste works fox Vielory on Elgin Teme 


F°" many “Kay Bancrofts” at their 
air raid posts...for thousands of 
men engaged in actual fighting—the vital 
element of time is being supplied by ac- 
curate, star-timed Elgin watches. 


But fine watches are only part of Elgin’s 
contribution today. There is also need 
for special American-made precision in- 
struments and timing devices for planes, 
tanks, ships, and guns. 


Elgin, on government orders, is now 
turning out an important share of this 
material. For here in Elgin’s great fac- 





tory are to be found the finest scientific 
facilities coupled with a craftsmanship 
developed through four generations. 


FEWER ELGINS FOR CIVILIANS! 
At present, Elgin watches for civilians 
continue to be available at most jewelers. 
Each is a splendid example of Elgin’s 
tradition for accuracy, beauty, fine design. 


If you find your choice of these watches 
is limited, please remember Elgin has 
og tr ate - . 

joined up.” Until victory is achieved, 
America’s war requirements will con- 
tinue to be Elgin’s first concern. 

















ON BOTH FRONTS TODAY—ELGIN SERVES! 
For men and women serving at home: Lord 
and Lady Elgins, Elgin De Luxe watches, pro- 
Sessional models for doctors and nurses, railroad 
and transportation watches, and other fine Elgin 
timepieces. 

For the exclusive use of the armed forces: 
navigation watches, stop watches, 
aviation clocks, tank clocks, service 
watches, chronometric tachometers, 
compasses, time fuzes for shells, 
jewel bearings, special timing de- 
vices for naval and aviation use. 








15-jewel Elgin. Sweep-second hand. 





Elgin Navigation Hack Watch for Army Air Corps. 





























Glare and shadows Daylight glare Not enough light 





Are bottlenecks like these in your plant 


LOSING PRECIOUS MINUTES? 
Why not find out?...call G-E! 





HEN his lighting makes Joe squint a little longer | Many things can be done which are simple: Yet they may 
in setting up his machine. . . when Steve has to — increase usable light as much as 50%! Things such as these: 
look twice to make sure of a micrometer reading . . . 1. Soap and water—on a regular cleaning schedule. 


sure, it’s only a minute gone. 2. Right size bulbs in present fixtures. 





But minutes lost, over and over again, can mean hours 3. Moving present lighting fixtures, to fit new demands. 
4 


lost . . . bottlenecks for war production. . Supplementary lighting—for the most critical seeing 


a : ' , operations, such as inspections. 

To help find and cure such bottlenecks in any plant with ' 

: . , ‘ae 5. Light-colored walls to reduce light absorption; light- 

war work . . . to help you get full use from the lighting ep ; agit 
dill, . : colored finishes on machinery to increase visibility. 

you have, the Lamp Department of General Electric puts ‘ ae ; 

; : Raging ; 6. New lighting installations recommended only when 

its practical knowledge of Jighting at your disposal. We os 

: ‘ _ ts absolutely necessary. 
consider this one of our wartime duties and offer you, 
Perhaps these suggestions, or others, can help you save 


without charge, the services of our trained lighting per- : j : 
precious manhours, increase safety, reduce eyestrain and 
fatigue. Why not find out? Reach for 
a telephone and call your nearest G-E 
Their advice does not necessarily mean new lighting fix- lamp office. Or write General Electric, 
tures, or even new lamps. It means, for the most part, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Your 
getting more out of your present equipment. With more local electric company or G-E lamp 
older men on the job, this is increasingly important. 


sonnel, located all over the country . . . whether your 
factory has 100 square feet or 1,000,000. 





supplier wil! also be glad to help you. 








G‘E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL (3) ELECTRIC 
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NewSGvala 


Ideas about draft of men for the Army are being revised; are being cut to a 
practical scale. Official talk of a mass Army was scare stuff to excite people. 
Actually, as the situation now looks, based upon official estimate..... 

There's to be no mass Army, no Army of 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 men in any 
foreseeable future. Peak of monthly draft calls is passing for the present. 
There'll be about 5,500,000 men in the armed services by December, 1942. 
There then will be about 9,000,000 men in those services by December, 1943. 
There'll be about 12,000,000 men in Army, Navy, Air Forces by end of 1944. 
That's the present size-up. The limiting factor is the ability to move men 
to fronts overseas. Probable maximum to be moved by December, 1943, is 4,000,000. 
And: Great masses of additional men backed up in U.S. training camps don't win a 
ware It is necessary for somebody to work in factories, somebody to grow crops. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















Source of these men depends upon draft, or no draft, for 18-19-year-olds. 
If there is drafting of 18-19-years-olds..... 
Single men, no dependents: Armed forces of 7,300,000 can be obtained from 
may this group by mid-1943. That includes 17-year-olds becoming 18. 
1eSe: Single men, with dependents: Heavy draft of this group could be delayed to 
mid-1943. Then: These men could fill quotas for remaining 1943 months. 

Married men, no children: With drafting of 18-19-year-olds, no heavy call 
would be required until 1944. There are an estimated 4,000,000 men in this 























nds. group, two-thirds of them physically fit. That gives a big man-power reservoir. 
eing Married men, with children: No call would be needed until 1945 or later. 
But: If 18-19-year-olds are not drafted, single men with dependents would 
ight- be called earlier. Prospect is strong that they would be drafted early in 1943. 
ty. All this is based on man-power estimates from official sources. It is the 
when latest outlook report. And: It suggests that men with dependents, if not called 


before a lowering of draft age, may be deferred from call for an extended period. 
save That's not to say that the draft won't have meaning for every man. It will 
and have. It's to be used for other purposes than to find men for the Army. 
As now shaping up, the draft is to be used to force men into war work, to 
force farmers to stay on the farm, to force skilled workers to use their skills, 
; to force men in nonessential jobs to move into essential jobs. (See page 13.) 
J ) And: It may even be used as a club for driving men from one part of the coun- 





try to another, in event of shortages of men for war work in some localities. 
The alternative would be a job in the Army. 
Thus: The draft law offers an indirect means of man-power control. It en- 
ables Government to avoid a direct labor draft, to avoid direct labor rationing. 
The situation here in Washington still isn't what it should be. It's far 
from being a healthy situation. It seems to grow worse, not better, with time. 
Mr. Roosevelt found what Congressmen already had found--that people are an- 
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gered by draft inequities; that they're restive under regulations that don't 
seem to make sense; that they're upset by contradictory statements by offi- 
cials; that they are angered by seeming advantages to one class at expense of 
others. 

So: Instead of bringing order out of official disorder, the President blamed 
Congress and the newspapers. But: Four other high Administration officials at 
the same time were blaming the people themselves, not Congress or the White 
House. And: Congress blames the White House. It's an inside cat-and-dog fight. 

Maybe the November election will straighten it out. Maybe when the votes 
are counted tempers will calm down, real planning will replace bitter argument. 

As to the election outlook..... 

Politicians are giving odds that Democrats will retain control of the 
House; that the present majority of 49 may be cut to 30 or 35, but not overturned. 

However: Some people close to the White House aren't so sure. They don't 
like the feel of things out in the country. That may account for short tempers. 


























But what of the idea that the war is being lost by U.S.? Officials very 
near the top are saying that it is. They're blaming the people, not themselves. 

Actually: That's more propaganda, more scare stuff. It is generated by a 
school of official propagandists who think the people do better when frightened. 

In the war itself...... 

Hitler's only hope is a stalemate. He admits that. He's talking about a 
fixed front in Russia and a return to attack upon England. But: England is to 
become an advanced base for bringing U.S. strength to bear. Hitler will find his 
war industries pounded without being able to hit back at U.S. war industry. 

He's cornered. So: A strong inside view is that the Hitler phase of the war 
may end in late 1943 or early 1944. Germans don't usually fight for lost causes. 
Japan's hope is difficult to discover. Her war industry is no match for 
that of U.S. Her airplanes aren't keeping up in the race. Her shipping, vitally 
needed, is being whittled down by U.S. submarine attack. And: Like Germany, she 

has no means for getting at U.S. war industry producing weapons to blast her. 

She, too, is stopped. So: There's a growing inside view that, when U.S. is 
mobilized and can take time to turn west in force, Japan will have her turn. 

Of course: All of this isn't so easy or simple as it appears. The war job 
still is prodigious. It is to involve large losses, very hard fighting at sea, 
on land, in the air. It will tax British and American strength. But: There isn't 
ground for saying the war is being lost. The Russians took care of that by 
wearing down Hitler's armies, by giving U.S. time to prepare. 
































When it comes to the U.S. war effort...e.e. 
This still is the preparation stage, the stage of mobilizing both men and 
materials. The mobilization is about a year behind original schedules. 
But: The Army is gathering strength. Units moving overseas carry their full 
equipment. Air Forces gradually are building concentrations of planes; are to 
be able to get going on a fairly big scale sometime in 1943. Navy is to get a sud-= 
den burst of ship deliveries that will add immensely to its offensive strength. 
At the same time: Lend-lease shipments, which have been a dribble so far 
as actual weapons are concerned, now are beginning to reach moderate size. 
All signs now are that 1943 will see U.S. industry turning out a flood of 
weapons. Much stuff now is near the stage of mass production. (See page 18.) 
And: When that time comes, present inside squabbles may be tempered. 
There then will be the start of real action in the war. 











See also pages 16, 20, 28. 
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GAINST both the enemy and the elements 

America’s big patrol bombers are 
demonstrating a ruggedness of construction 
without equal in the skies. Some of the 
most famous of these flying battleships 
are now built with numerous sections 
subassembled by Goodyear Aircraft Cor- 
poration. The skills Goodyear has learned 
in more than 30 years’ aeronautical experi- 
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1. By building 
specifications. ae , 


2. By designing parts for 
planes. 

3. By re-engineeriné 
production. 


parts for mass 
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problem. 


ence —a wide knowledge of light alloys, 
fabrication and stress engineering of air- 
craft structures—are now embodied in wing, 
tail, fuselage and cabin sections; stabilizers, 
elevators, fins, rudders and other metal-alloy 
parts that have proved their staunchness 
under fire. Today Goodyear designs and 
builds parts for all types of warplanes, 
fighters as well as bombers, and airships, 
too—builds them “to take it” as well as give 
it, to doubly insure Victory. 











The March of the News 





Less Meat for Civilians . . . Restrictions on Passenger Train Service .. . 


Congress Move tq 


Inflation control. One day after the 
deadline set by the President, Congress 
completed action and sent to the White 
House an anti-inflation measure. The bill 
represents a compromise between the Ad- 
ministration and the farm bloc. The princi- 
pal provisions are: 

Farm prices. Ceilings may be set by the 
President at either parity or the highest 
price prevailing between Jan. 1, 1942, and 
Sept. 15, 1942, whichever is higher. Gov- 
ernment loans must be granted at 90 per 
cent of parity, except for certain feed 
grains when lower prices are desired. This 
is the “price floor” advocated by the Presi- 
dent. 

In addition, the President is directed to 
take farm labor costs into consideration 
when he fixes farm price ceilings. This is 
the compromised point. The farm bloc 
wanted labor costs included in the parity 
formula, which would have permitted food 
prices above prevailing levels. 

Wages and salaries. The President is au- 
thorized to stabilize wage and salary pay- 
ments at Sept. 15 levels. Employers who 
violate presidential orders become liable 
for a $1,000 fine. Bonus payments are to 
be considered by the President in deter- 
mining wage and salary levels only when 
the bonuses have been customary. 

Utility rates. Increased rates for public 
utilities or public carriers require presi- 
dential consent, and the President must 
get a 30-day notice of any application to 
increase rates. 


Small business. War pressure on ci- 
vilian output threatens the existence of 
thousands of small business enterprises. 
This development—long feared—is at 
hand, Congress was told by War Produc- 
tion Board Chairman Nelson. 

Mr. Nelson’s recommendation: Give 
war orders or essential civilian orders to 
as many small businesses as possible; dis- 
mantle other shutdown manufacturing 
plants for their scrap or machinery value; 
set up a War Liabilities Adjustment Board 
to tide closed businesses through the war, 
financially. 

Commerce Department forecast: Under 
Secretary Taylor foresaw bankruptcy for 
300,000 retail stores before the end of 
1943. Office of Price Administration added 
that retailers must expect business to drop 
to 1932 levels next year; recommended 
drastic curtailment of overhead and oper- 
ating expenses. 


Production. War output, including war 
construction, amounted to $4,700,000,000 






Control Inflation . . . Plans to Aid Small Business 


in August, an increase of 8 per cent over 
July. WPB Chairman Nelson was confi- 
dent that the year’s expenditure for muni- 
tions and plants to make munitions would 
reach the $45,000,000,000 mark this year. 
But he warned: This is not enough. War 
production still fell 14 per cent below 
schedules. 


Shipbuilding. The nation’s shipbuilders, 
however, have reached their goal of three 
ships a day. In September, 93 merchant- 
men were delivered to the U.S. Maritime 
Commission, aggregating 1,009,800 dead- 
weight tons. The month’s production ap- 
proximated ship construction for the 
whole year of 1941. 


Battle fronts. The general war situation 
remained unchanged during the week, al- 
though fighting continued on every front. 

In the South Pacific: General MacAr- 
thur’s troops advanced in New Guinea 
against little Japanese resistance. Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps fliers stepped up 
activities in the Solomon Islands and in 
three days destroyed 42 Japanese aircraft 
and damaged three others. The cost: No 
U.S. losses. 

In Egypt: Both sides seemed to be jock- 





Stretching Tire Supplies: 
How Motorists Can Help 


Possible rewards for mileage sacri- 
fices to be made by motorists are sug- 
gested in recent Government actions. 
Hope is held that tires for civilians 
will become available if motorists: 


Drive only when absolutely nec- 
essary. 

Keep under 35 miles an hour. 

Keep tires properly inflated. 

Have tires inspected regularly. 

Share their cars with others. 


These conservation rules, listed by 
Rubber Administrator William M. 
Jeffers, are to supplement nationwide 
gasoline rationing and rationing of 
used tires and tubes. 

Sale of used tires has been frozen 
by the Office of Price Administration 
pending start of rationing, but it has 
doubled the quota of tires that may be 
recapped in October, permitting 939,- 
940 recaps for the month. Indications 
are that, if the rubber program suc- 
ceeds, there may be some sort of tire 
for everyone—the better grades going 
to long-distance drivers and inferior 
tires going to holders of low-mileage 
gasoline ration books. 














eying for position in the next round of the 
battle for Africa. U.S. planes were active 
in this area, also. 

In Europe: Street fighting continued 
fiercely through the week in Stalingrad, 
and at week end the Soviet forces remained 
unconquered. 


Home front. Offshoots of the rationing 
program reached to more and more com- 
modities as the Office of Price Administra- 
tion moved to control the distribution as 
well as the price of goods offered for sale. 
The program is stretching to: 

Meats: Meat supplies for civilians were 
curtailed 20 per cent by OPA order. Pork 
deliveries to retailers were cut by 25 per 
cent; beef deliveries by 20 per cent; lamb 
and mutton by only 5 per cent. Veal is not 
reduced at all. The Army doesn’t want it. 
Meanwhile, civilians were urged to eat no 
more than two and one-half pounds of 
meat a week. 

Rubber goods: Stocks of rubber boots 
and men’s rubber work shoes were frozen 
by OPA, which was rushing a certificate 
system to completion. Motorists are to be 
required to have their tires inspected 
every 60 days. 

Gasoline: Nationwide gasoline rationing 
is scheuled for November 22; it is expected 
to curtail normal automobile use by 60 
per cent. 

Fuel: OPA set up a zone system for fuel 
oil ration areas. Four rationing zones, 
based upon Weather Bureau data, are out- 
lined, each to receive a different quota ac- 
cording to need. Meanwhile, Interior Sec- 
retary Ickes asked for an end to the 35- 
hour week in coal mines and urged coal 
users to conserve on this fuel, too. 

Rail travel: Prospects for rationed rail- 
road travel increased as the Office of 
Defense Transportation froze passenger 
schedules as of September 26, and as WPB 
refused any additional materials for rail- 
road equipment. 


Taxes. Before presenting its tax bill to 
the Senate, the Finance Committee made 
the following last-minute changes: Re- 
duced from 15 to 10 per cent the levy on 
passenger travel; retained the present tax 
of seven cents a half pint on sparkling 
wines and champagne; exempted from 
taxation income from bonds issued by 
municipal public utilities; lowered the in- 
come tax deduction for dependents from 
the present $400 to $300; voted to allow 
individuals to deduct extraordinary medi- 
cal expenses exceeding 5 per cent of net 
income. 
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SWARMS of planes darkening enemy 
skies .. . columns of tanks covering 
conquered earth with their countless 
numbers—these are the visions which 
the men and women of Cadillac hold 
constantly before their eyes. And 
they are doing their part to make 


them come true by meeting ever- 
increasing production schedules for 
vital parts of a world-famed aircraft 
engine, and by an ever-mounting 
production of tanks. But they are 
still building ‘‘Cadillac style’’ . 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


~~ 


still making sure that quality walks 
hand-in-hand with quantity. And 
these are the results: The precision 
with which Cadillac builds engine 
parts adds greatly to fighting plane 
And Cadillac-built 
tanks rank among the deadliest 
offensive weapons in their field. Arms 


performance. 


for America—‘‘Cadillac style’’— 
means armament built to match in 
quality and potency the skill and 
courage of America’s fighting men— 
both Standard of the World. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 














(Members of the armed forces and their 
dependents, as well as creditors of these 
men, are vitally affected by changes in 
existing legislation just made by Con- 
gress. These changes concern amendments 
to a law passed in 1940 which granted re- 
lief from debts to and 
sailors while they were in the service. 
Now the benefits are being extended and 
liberalized. The amendments will become 
law as soon as signed by the President.) 


certain soldiers 


Can a service man postpone payment of 
obligations until after his discharge? 


Yes. The amendments extend this privilege 
to all obligations he has incurred prior to 
entering the service. Previously, the law 
restricted the relief benefits to debts in- 
curred before Oct. 17, 1940, effective date 
of the first act. This is one of the most 
important changes made by the 
amendment. 


new 


What happens to a service man’s insur- 
ance if he cannot keep up payments? 


He may defer payment of premiums on 
policies with a total face value of $10,000 
until after his discharge. In the past, the 
moratorium has been confined to policies 
totaling not more than $5,000. 


Must these premiums be paid after the 
man returns to private life? 


Yes. They must be paid within two years 
after terminated. This is an 
extension of time from the original law, 
which required payment within one year. 


service is 


What types of insurance are covered un- 
der these benefit provisions? 


Most types that a soldier or sailor would 
be likely to have are covered, including 
ordinary life, endowment and term policies 
and benefits in the nature of life insurance 
arising from membership in a fraternal or 
beneficial organization. 


Must an insurance policy have been in 
effect for a certain period of time or 
have a certain cash surrender value 
before the owner can obtain a mora- 
torium on premiums? 


A policy upon which premium has been 
paid before the amendments become law 
or not Jess than 30 days after a man has 
entered the service may be covered. The 
policy need have no cash surrender value. 


Can a service man get dividends from 
his policy while not paying premiums? 


Only if he obtains approval of the Veterans’ 
Administration. Otherwise the dividends 
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—Harris & Ewing 
BRIG. GEN. FRANK T. HINES 
His Veterans’ Bureau backs policies 


are added to the value of the policy to be 
used as a credit when final settlement is 
made with the insurance company. 


Why does the Veterans’ Administration 
have this authority? 


Because it guarantees the premiums during 
the period of the moratorium. 


What if a man has a mortgage on his 
house? Must he continue to make 
payments while he is in the service? 


Not unless he is ordered to do so by a 
court. If the court decides that a man’s 
income has been reduced by virtue of 
entering the service to a point where he 
cannot meet the mortgage payments, the 
court can order the payments stayed. 


What recourse has a mortgage holder 
after a service man stops payments? 


He can bring suit and leave determination 
of the man’s ability to pay to the court. 


What about charge accounts at stores 
or debts owed the doctor, dentist or 
lawyer? Can a man just forget these 
until he returns to civilian life? 


Here again, the courts must decide the 
man’s ability to pay. However, few credi- 
tors will sue for these debts unless they 
are sure the soldier or sailor can pay. 


Can interest be charged on debts dur- 
ing the moratorium period? 


Yes, but not higher than 6 per cent. 


AUN 


Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT DEBT RELIEF FOR SERVICE MEN 


But what if a man has borrowed money 
from a small loan company at q 
higher rate of interest? 


The 6 per cent limit applies also in this 
case. This, in effect, voids the contract 
between borrower and small loan company, 
It is intended to prevent piling up ¢ 
heavy accumulation of interest on loans 


What happens if a man cannot pay his 
taxes while in the Army or Navy? 


Tax collectors may not sell a service man’s 
property, either real or personal, to enforce 
collection of taxes except by permission 
of a court. If the court approves such a 
sale it then may stay the sale for as long as 
six months after termination of the man‘ 
military service. 


What happens if a soldier or sailor ho; 
a lease on a house or place of bus: 
ness when he enters the service? 


He is permitted to cancel the lease. In the 
past, a landlord was forbidden to evict a 
service man’s family for 90 days after the 
man entered the service. The new amen: 
ments retain this 90-day clause. 


What can a landlord do if his lease is 
broken? 


If he is unable to meet his payments o 
the property during the three-months stay 
of eviction, he may ask the courts to post- 
pone his payments. 


Can a creditor foreclose on personal 
property such as automobiles or re- 
frigerators bought on the installment 
plan? 


Not without permission of a court. The 
court may appoint three disinterested per- 
sons to appraise the property and order 
payment of a sum of money to the service 
man or his dependents as a condition of 
foreclosing the mortgage or taking pos 
session of the property. 


What about debts of a man’s depend- 
ents while the head of the family is 
in the service? 


The benefits of the act extend to de 
pendents. Here again, the test is ability 
to pay. 


Do the benefits of the relief act apply to 
officers as well as enlisted men? 


Actually, yes. However, in practical effect 
very few officers are entitled to the benefits 
under the ability-to-pay test, since thei 
salary scales permit them to meet thet 
obligations. 
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The right to SPEAK 


REEDOM OF SPEECH is a keystone 
fF in the American way of life. Take 
it away and the torch of liberty will surely 
flicker out. 


The conquered people know—now— 
how precious this freedom is. Today, they 
can’t speak freely without fear of the bite 
of a whip, the slow torture of a concentra- 
tion camp, or death. 


But freedom of speech will not be taken 
away from Americans! To preserve that 
liberty we're working and fighting and 
sacrificing as never before. What’s more, 
we're going to win this war! 


Our enemies can find smashing proof of 
that in the courage and the determination 
of American fighting men; in the over- 
whelming number of planes and tanks and 
guns that are rolling off American produc- 
tion lines; and in the huge volume of war 
materials and supplies and fighting men 
being transported smoothly and efficiently 
by the American railroads. 


The Southern Railway System, like 
other American railroads, has pledged its 
all to the winning of this war. We're 
terribly in earnest about it, and therefore 
we are placing war transportation needs 
ahead of everything else. 


Last year the Southern carried more 
freight than it has ever carried before in 
all its long history, 31 percent more than 


THE SOUTHERN 


SERVE S&S 








WITHOUT FEAR 


it carried in 1940; and 46 percent more 
than it carried during World War I; and 
more than twice as much as it carried in 
the depression years of 1932-33-34. Most 
of this increase has been due to war de- 
mands; raw materials for armament, tank 
and airplane factories; materials and sup- 
plies to equip, and food to maintain, our 
rapidly expanding land, air and naval 
forces. 


In the first half of this year the volume 
of freight handled by the Southern again 
broke all records, exceeding the first half 
of 1941 by 37 percent and topping by far 
every previous mark of a half century of 
service. 


We are proud of this achievement. Our 
pride is the kind that drives us on to even 
greater achievements. And in so serving 
the nation with our best in this great 
emergency, we are learning how better to 
“serve the South” when Victory has been 
won and the God-given right of free men 
to speak without fear has been guaranteed 
for the generations to come. 


That is worth fighting for! 


——— <= . Pretty 


— 
President. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 
T HE SOU TH 








HE EFFICIENCY of an aircraft car 
ae depends upon power—steam 
power to propel it, electric power to 
operate it. 

Powering these sea-going airfields 
is a typically Westinghouse kind of war- 
time job. It is a job that calls for the 
thousand and one different skills in 
things electrical that are second na- 
ture to Westinghouse. 

Here is just a small part of the equip- 
ment that Westinghouse has designed 
and built especially to make American 
carriers outstanding engines of de- 
struction: 

* Steam turbines, compact in size, 
yet so powerful they drive our new 
carriers faster than any enemy 
carrier afloat. 

Elevators big enough to hold a 

bomber, fast enough to deliver a 

plane to the deck with minimum 

delay. 

Generators on each ship capable 

of producing enough electric 

power to light a city the size of 

Seattle. 

Intricate radio equipment spe- 

cially designed to stand up under 

the shock of battle. 


’ 


Westinghouse “know how” is being 
applied—not only to aircraft carriers 
—but to nearly every type of ship in 
our Navy. 

In this, as in all phases of Westing- 
house wartime activity, the long-range 
work of our Research and Engineer- 
ing Laboratories has played a signi- 
ficant part. Discoveries in many fields 
are now bearing fruit in the pro- 
duction of better and more powerful 
weapons of war. 

Many of these discoveries, we be- 
lieve, will someday help to make a 
better peacetime world. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Plants in 25 cities; offices everywhere, 


This advertisement has been reviewed by 
Government authorities and contains no in- 
formation of military value to the enemy, 


Westinghouse 


+ ++ making Electricity work for Victory 
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MAN-POWER SCRAMBLE: 
STRICTER CONTROLS AHEAD 


Realization That War Program Must Be Trimmed to Fit Worker Supply 


Tapping of new .sources, 
reassignment of labor force 
expected to ease shortage 


A shortage of men is developing rapidly 
in the United States. This shortage, plus 
the shortage in raw materials, is forcing 
the highest officials to think fast about 
changes in this country’s war plans. 

War to date has been run on the theory 
that the United States is big enough and 
rich enough to do everything all at once. 
Plans were approved for the biggest Army 
in the world, plus the biggest Navy in the 
world, plus the biggest Air Forces in the 
world, plus the biggest merchant marine 
in the world, all to be equipped and sup- 
plied by the biggest industry and the 
biggest agriculture in the world. Then, in 
addition, the United States was to be the 
arsenal and the granary for China and 
Russia and the British Empire, as well 
as for itself. 

On paper, those plans looked and sound- 
ed fine. They continued to look fine so 
long as a reservoir of unemployed sup- 
plied all needed men and a reservoir of 
surplus materials filled all demand. Early 
in the summer the raw material surplus 
evaporated, and the scratching started. 
Right now the man-power surplus is evap- 
orating, and something has to be done. 

The man-power trouble is simply this: 

As the Army strives to grow, it pulls 
men away from agriculture and from in- 
dustry, thereby threatening to interfere 
with production of food and weapons 
needed to supply that Army and the 
armies of its Allies. As war industry strives 
to man its new and expanding factories, 
it pulls men out of mines and away from 
rival factories and off farms, thereby 
threatening its own raw material and food 
supplies. As agriculture strives to protect 
itself, it looks to Government to permit 
it to have a price level that will enable 
competition with industry for men. 

The result is the start of what can be- 
come a mad scramble for men. To control 
and limit that scramble, Government is 
being forced to plan to ration the nation’s 
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man power as it is beginning to ration the 
nation’s raw materials. Rationing, how- 
ever, requires planning and planning is to 
force an adjustment downward of the 
paper program that would give the United 
States the most of everything. 

On the basis of plans now taking shape: 

In Government. The draft law is to be 
used extensively to freeze labor on the 
farms and in essential jobs in war industry. 
The White House is to use new inflation- 
control powers to prevent use of wage 
offers to draw workers from one war in- 
dustry to another. The War Manpower 
Commission is to be forced to undertake 
recruiting of labor and to plan for the 
rationing of labor. 

In military services. Ideas for an Army 
of 13,000,000 men are having to be re- 
downward. Plans now call for 
5,500,000 men to be in armed services at 
the end of 1942, for 9,000,000 to be in those 
services by the end of 1943 and for 12,000,- 
000 to be in service by the end of 1944. 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 


vised 


Service Director, reports that the peak of 
monthly calls for men for the Army may 
be past. The reason is that not more than 
4,000,000 men can be moved overseas by 
the end of 1943 and camps in this country 
are beginning to be overloaded. Men drawn 
indiscriminately into the Army no longer 
are producers, and, if they cannot be 
moved to fighting fronts, they are an actual 
hindrance to the war effort. 

In industry. Pirating of labor is to be 
checked. industries are to find 
their men being drafted in large numbers 
or being siphoned off into war industries on 
a work-or-fight basis. It may become 
necessary to hire all labor through the 
U.S. Employment Service. There will be a. 
readjustment and revision of production 
plans to fit in with at least a rough out- 
line of a war strategy. Factories producing 
nonfighting equipment for the services 
may find that they are forced to give up 
men and materials to factories producing 
fighting equipment. The first signs of plan- 
ning are to appear as the alternative to a 
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slowdown in production of key weapons. 
That slowdown, based on official reports, 
is beginning to appear. 

In agriculture. Farmers in areas produc- 
ing key crops in surplus are to get more 
draft exemptions. In exchange, they may 
find that their right to move from farm to 
farm or from farm to factory is restricted. 
They may get from Government a guar- 
antee of income sufficient to pay high 
wages for farm labor, as an attraction to 
that labor. At the same time, however, 
they may be told what they must raise. 

Facts and figures disclose that the Unit- 
ed States will be able, with reasonably 
firm administration of its labor supply, to 
perform miracles in war production and 
still build large armed forces. Man-power 
shortages to date are found largely to be 
due to failure to mobilize the labor force 
that can be mobilized. 

Mobilization, as officially estimated for 
1942 and 1943, unofficially estimated for 
1944, will show the following: 

Total labor force. That force, now 
59,000,000, will be 62,500,000 by the end 
of 1943 and 64,600,000 by the end of 1944. 

In armed services. There are to be 
5,500,000 by December this year, 9,000,000 
by December, 1943, and 12,000,000 by 
December, 1944. 

Unemployed. There now are an esti- 
mated 1,500,000 in this class, and there 
will be 1,000,000 at the end of 1943, which 
is a hard core of unemployables. 

In industry and agriculture. The work- 
ers now number 52,000,000 and will rise to 
a war maximum of about 52,600,000, of 
which about 8,000,000 will be in agricul- 
ture. Any reduction below this number on 
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farms will be considered dangerous. 

This means: As the armed forces rise 
and as war production rises, it is to be 
necessary to tap new sources of workers 
and to shift workers from nonessential to 
essential work. The estimate is that 
18,000,000 workers are going to be taken 
into the services or forced to make shifts 
of jobs during the next two years. 

Sources of war workers that the Gov- 
ernment expects to tap are: 

Workers in nonwar industries. The 
number of these wage and salary workers 
at 21,100,000 is greater at this time than 
the 17,500,000 in war work. By the end 
of 1944, however, it is expected that the 
nonwar group of wage and salary workers 
will be reduced to 17,600,000, while the 
direct war workers will be up to 22,600,000. 


Coakley in Washington Post 
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Women workers. An immense labor 
supply is to be found in the unemployed 
women workers of the country. The esti- 
mate is that there are about 4,500,000 non- 
farm housewives under 45 years of age 
who have no children younger than 16 
and that there are more than 9,000,000 
nonfarm housewives with children younger 
than 16. To tap this larger group may 
require some provision for caring for their 
children. 

Youths in school. There are about 
17,000,000 young people, between the ages 
of 14 and 17, now in school. If the age at 
which these young people leave school is 
reduced by six months, there will be a 
release of about 1,000,000 workers. 

Domestic servants. This class of work- 
ers is to be heavily drained of workers. 


Self-employed. The official expectation 
is that about 700,000 will be drawn into 
war work from this class of more than 
4,000,000 persons. 

Agriculture. Industry is continuing to 
attract large numbers of workers from the 
farms. This drain is to be checked by 
official action in the surplus-producing 
regions of the nation, but it will be per- 
mitted to continue in some regions of the 
South, in particular, where workers are 
concentrated on very small farms that 
produce little or no surplus for the market. 

Retail and wholesale trade. It is ex- 
pected that about 1,000,000 workers will 
be drawn from this field during the next 
year and 1,500,000 in the next two years, 

The shortage of men now developing in 
this country can be relieved by careful 
tapping of new sources of workers and by 
shifting workers from nonwar to war in- 
dustries. At present this control over the 
nation’s man power, except for the use of 
the draft, is on a purely voluntary basis. 
President Roosevelt, using the power he is 
obtaining to control wages and salaries, 
will be able to exert and apply new pres- 
sures. 

Even so, a man-power control law, with 
teeth in it, appears to be in the cards for 
1943. The reason why is that in war, with 
an Army and Navy as large as those now 
being created, there is need for power to 
mobilize and to assign workers just as 
there is to mobilize and to assign men in 
the armed forces. Even without such a 
law, however, it is regarded as unlikely 
that the United States will feel such a 
man-power pinch as that now interfering 
with Hitler’s war effort. 


Barr in Jersey Journal 
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White House-Congress Conflict: 
Behind the Widening Breach 


President’s Exchange of Accusations With Legislators and Press 


Censorship of minor 
officials as a possible 
outcome of controversy 


President Roosevelt’s first action after 
his return from his 8,754-mile trip across 
the nation visibly widened the breach 
between himself and Congress. It put a 
new strain upon relations between the 
White House and the press. And it gave 
new vigor to the round of argument in 
Washington about who has been respon- 
sible for confusion and who is confused. 

The President obviously heard criticism 
of this confusion along his route through 
munitions plants and training camps. And, 
obviously, he did not take that criticism 
as aimed at the White House. 

To Mr. Roosevelt, when he returned, 
morale was good in every place except 
Washington. And, in Washington, he 
placed the blame for the confusion on 
Congress, the press and radio, and minor 
Administration officials. Newspapermen 
pointed out that covered all of Washing- 
ton except the White House, Cabinet 
members, and the chiefs of the major 
Government agencies. 

With a fresh glimpse of the national 
mood, the President felt that too many 
doleful statements were being made about 
the progress of the nation toward winning 
the war. In this respect, he said he would 
not have made the statements that high 
officials had made that America was los- 
ing the war. Such statements had come 
in speeches by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Ralph Bard, Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, 
Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell. And 
Donald Nelson had said output was lagging. 

Of the press, Mr. Roosevelt said it was 
creating confusion and certain elements 
of it had done infinite harm. Of Congress, 
he said, it still persisted in going into 
things about which it could have no valid 
opinion because many of the facts of the 
war were based upon military information 
or facts which could not be explained to 
the lay mind. 

The presidential blast left an atmos- 
phere of confusion about the future course 
of events in Washington. His remarks 
about lesser officials talking too much 
might mean more censorship in a situation 
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WAR COMMANDER ROOSEVELT VISITS WAR PRODUCER FORD 
The President found no fault with production 


which already is filled with complaints. 
He changed the base on his production 
figures and many correspondents were 
left wondering whether he meant that 
American plants were producing at 94 per 
cent of efficiency, whether they would pro- 
duce 94 per cent of his program for this 
year, or 94 per cent of what. 

In Congress, many a Democratic friend 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s is still smarting. Demo- 
crats in the cloakrooms are asking: “What 
does he want? A Republican Congress?” 
They figure that his sharply worded cas- 
tigation of Congress in general did any- 
thing but help the Democratic Party in 
the coming elections. 

Their reasoning is: Any criticism of 
Congress in general must be a criticism 
of the actions of a majority of Congress. 
And the Democrats rule both the House 
and the Senate. Therefore, to their mind, 
the President is assailing his own party. 

Moreover, Congress does not regard 
itself as wholly to blame for the muddle. 
It has granted funds and powers. It has 
seen confusion grow among the adminis- 
trative agencies, heard officials say there 
would be plenty of rubber, of steel, of 
aluminum. It waited for weeks while Mr. 
Roosevelt studied inflation and went home 


on an informal vacation convinced that no 
legislation would be needed to clamp upon 
spiraling prices, that Mr. Roosevelt, him- 
self, would act. Then Congress was called 
back to pass a measure to meet a deadline 
of three weeks. 

The press reaction was to point out how 
difficult it is for reporters to pick their 
way through Washington’s censorship to 
get at the usable facts. 

Washington correspondents already had 
protested at the manner in which news 
of the President’s trip was handled. A peti- 
tion was presented to the Office of War 
Information and of Censorship, letters 
went to the White House. But the position 
was taken that the safety of the President 
demanded that the news be withheld. It 
was. Mr. Roosevelt expressed his appre- 
ciation at the outset of his press confer- 
ence. Twenty minutes later, he said por- 
tions of the press were damaging morale 
by printing sententious articles. 

The result was a picture of confusion. 
To Washington, the country is confused 
and lagging. To the country, Washington 
is confused. To the President, it is Con- 
gress and the press and minor officials. But 
Congress and some segments of the press 
and some minor officials look higher. 
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MORE FOOD SHORTAGES: 


WHAT WE'LL 


Less Meat and Fish, Greater Dependence on Vegetables and Cereal 


Rationing to narrow the 
gap between diet habits 
of wealthy and poor 


Americans in 1943 are going to shift to 
eating simpler foods. Officials expect that, 
in the year ahead, war and rationing will 
become important levelers of food con- 
sumption. The gap that has separated the 
rich man’s fare from the poor man’s fare 
will not be so wide as it has been. 

Food shortages now being forecast are 
likely to compel housewives to make many 
changes in provisioning the family table. 
America is going to have plenty of certain 
foods, especially cereals and staple vege- 
tables. But officials are predicting scarci- 
ties of other edibles. This means: 

For the housewife. In general, house- 
wives will face a need to put more staples 
and fewer fancy foods on the table. There 
will be need to serve more bread, more 
potatoes, more vegetables, and less meat 
and fish. Out-of-season fruits and vege- 
tables will be scarcer. Foods using huge 
shipping space in proportion to food value 
may disappear. More foods will be ration- 
ed. Food costs are up .4 of 1 per cent for 
the month and are likely to go higher. In 
the different income groups: 

The wealthy. Persons having levels of 
food consumption much above average 
may expect fo be cut down toward the 
average. Those who have been heavy eat- 
ers of meat will be rationed sharply down- 
ward. Persons entertaining extensively 
may have a difficult time getting quan- 
tity or quality of foods usually served. 

The middle class. The trend toward 
plain fare is likely to be rapid. White- 
collar workers whose incomes have lagged 
may be first to cut out expensive delicacies 
and to switch to simple, staple foods. 

Wage-earning groups. A good many 
may be able to go on setting a better 
table than in the past. Up to now, great 
numbers of people have been able to af- 
ford only little meat, for example. Now 
the lower-income groups are getting higher 
wages, more employment. 

Two reasons are given by officials for 
forecasting food shortages: 

First, farmers probably will not be able 
to produce such bumper crops in 1943 
as they have in 1942. Fewer farmers and 
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EAT IN 1943 





AT THE GROCERY: Plenty of plain vegetables 


farmers’ sons on the land, and shortages 
of hired help, of farm machinery, of fer- 
tilizer, of insecticides and of the means 
of transportation will handicap produc- 
tion. After six consecutive years of good 
crops, including three bumper years, an- 
other year of perfect growing weather in 
1943 would be a surprise. Officials are not 
counting too much on it. 

Second, the Government is planning on 
diverting every possible resource, includ- 
ing food, to war purposes in 1943. Ameri- 
can consumers are being asked to tighten 
their belts to send more food to Allied 
armed forces. To this end, Leon Hender- 
son, Price Administrator, advocates cutting 
American living standards to the levels of 
the depression year of 1932. 

All this means that, while the war lasts, 
less food will be left for civilians in this 
country. But, as between commodities, 
great differences in supplies are in prospect. 
Specifically, the outlook for 1943: 

Wheat and rye flour, corn meal, ovat- 
meal, breakfast cereals. Supplies are un- 
limited. Consumers will have plenty of 
bread through 1944. U.S. and Canada 
have record supplies. Other cereals are 
plentiful. 

Irish potatoes. Consumers can count on 
a good supply to carry them through this 
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winter. As for 1943, a crop failure is u- 
likely because production is spread over 90 
wide an area. 

Sweet potatoes. Housewives get the 
benefit of late-season improvement in the 
supply. This year’s crop set no record, but 
is much better than that of 1941. 

Fresh meats. Amounts of beef, pork, 








mutton and lamb available for consumers 
are cut 20 per cent for the next three 
months. The weekly ration of two and 
one-half pounds may be reduced in 19%. 
While it stands, it will mean on the 
average a reduction in meat supply for 
the one-third of the families in the country 
that have more than $2,350 family ir 
come per year. Two and one-half pounds , 





a week is more than the low-income two | 
thirds of the families have been eating. 
Many can have more instead of less. 

Steaks, roasts, chops. Chances are col 
sumers as a whole will be able to get 
about the usual proportion of choice cats 
because the Government mainly buys cat 
casses, thus not upsetting supply as be 
tween cuts. But the ration will mean that 
more of these cuts go to families in low- 
income groups, and less to families ™ 
high-income groups. 

Canned meats. The huge military d& 
mand is sending more meat animals to the 
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canneries. This means less cheap meat for 
sale as fresh meat. 

Sausage, bologna, wieners. Furious 
competition now is on between armed 
forces and domestic consumers for avail- 
able supply. But that supply is large, lend- 
lease purchases are relatively small, and 
most consumers’ meat diet will have a 
larger share than usual of these meats in 
1943. 

Veal, mutton. Government is discourag- 
ing slaughter of any unusual supplies of 
veal. More mutton and lamb are likely to 
be eaten in Midwestern America, now 
using little. 

Bacon, ham. Bacon shortage is to ease 
in a few more weeks, but not enough for 
military and consumer needs is in sight. 
Ham will be more plentiful in 1943. 

Milk. Consumers face tighter supply 
situation in 1943. Acute shortages already 
exist in war boom areas. Highest official 
hopes are to maintain 1942 production of 
119,000,000,000 to 120,000,000,000 pounds 
next year. Loss of farm labor to armed 
forces and to war industries is a problem. 

Butter. Consumer supplies to be shorter 
and rationing is probable. Prices probably 
to go higher. 

Cheese. Recent consumer abundance 
of cheese is unlikely to continue. Lend- 
lease and military needs are to cut down 
huge supplies. 

Evaporated milk and dried milk. These 
are the only two dairy products of which 
the supply appears likely to equal all 
civilian and military demand. ° 

Fish. In 1943, consumers will eat much 
less fish. The 1942 catch is down 17 per 
cent. Next year, the consumer may get 
about 10 pounds of all kinds of fish, where- 
as on the average he eats 30 pounds a year. 
The Government has taken 60 per cent of 
the salmon pack for military needs, is 
releasing 20 per cent for consumers and 
holding 20 per cent for future needs. 

lard, cooking oils, fats. Threatened 
shortages are averted by huge production. 

Chicken. Consumers can look forward 
to having chicken dinners often, if they 
wish to pay the price. There is a record 
supply of chickens on farms. No plan is 
announced thus far to ration chicken. 
Prospects are good for a big supply in 
1943, 

Turkey. The Thanksgiving turkey will 
be available as usual this year. But only 
consumers living near the producers can 
get turkeys cheaply, as retail prices are 
breaking records of nine years’ standing. 

Eggs. Eggs will be plentiful in 1943. 
But prices are likely to go higher, since 
‘eed costs have just been boosted by con- 
gressional action, and wage costs for hired 
hands are up. 

Apples. This year’s crop is big. Since 
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apple crops tend to be alternately large 
and small, consumers may not get so many 
after this winter’s store is used up. 

Oranges, grapefruit, lemons. A big 
crop of oranges and grapefruit is in sight 
for the winter months, but more of the 
crop will have to be transported by rail, 
and less by trucks and water. This will 
mean higher costs and higher prices. Con- 
sumers living in towns not served by rail- 
roads may not be able to get their share 
of citrus fruits. The 1943 supply of lemons 
may depend on how hot the summer 
proves to be. 

Fresh vegetables. The supply at present 
is good, but the prospects are uncertain. 
The heart of the supply question is trans- 
portation. 

Out-of-season fruits and vegetables. 
Consumers will have to begin saying good- 
by to crops that are shipped extraordi- 
nary distances to command fancy prices. 
Officials hint this may apply to shipments 
from Cuba and Mexico, as well as between 
distant parts of the United States. 

Bulky, long-haul fruits and vegetables. 
The Government may turn thumbs down 
on production and transportation of prod- 
ucts that occupy larger shipping space 
and require much labor to produce and 
transport, but which are of limited value 
in terms of calories or vitamins. Ship- 
ments of melons or of head lettuce across 
the country from Southern California are 
suggested officially as possible examples. 


— 





Dehydrated fruits. Consumers’ needs 
for prunes and raisins come second to 
those of the armed forces. Dehydrated 
foods of these and other kinds are near the 
top of the list of military needs. 

Canned fruits, vegetables. Consumers 
can expect dwindling supplies. Military 
needs are taking one-third to one-fourth 
of totals available. Present worries center 
on finding substitutes for tin cans. Prices 
are high now and ceilings are being raised. 

Cocoa, chocolate. The consumer pinch 
already is here. Military needs are huge 
and include vital use for field rations. 

Coffee, tea. Consumers face further 
restricted supplies. Coffee conservation 
plans include pooling of supplies, elimina- 
tion of brands and a switch to concentrates. 
Tea outlook is for scarcity for the duration. 

What can be done to avert the prospec- 
tive food shortages? Right now, in Con- 
gress and in the executive branch, at- 
tention is centered on proposals to re- 
lieve the acute shortage of labor that is 
threatening for 1943. Measures being 
talked about include: Deferring the draft 
of farmers, farmers’ sons and essential 
hired labor; compulsory increases in farm 
wages to attract labor; more dependence 
on farm women and children for farm 
work; paying Government bonuses to work 
on the farm, and even drafting men for 
farm labor. But despite all these plans, the 
outlook still is for food shortages and for a 
trend to simpler fare in 1943. 
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Drastic regulations ahead 
that will assure supplies 
for essential factories 


The War Production Board is beginning 
to make straight-line decisions designed 
to clarify the confusion on the nation’s 
factory front. Donald Nelson is calling in 
men who have shown that they know how 
to direct big jobs and that they have a 
proper respect for the calendar. With less 
fanfare than usual, WPB is again setting 
a new course and calling in a new crew. 

This time the change is more than a 
simple recasting of the same actors in 
new roles and a switch in the title. Mr. 
Nelson still is the top man, but many of 
the old performers are vanishing and new 
characters with reputations for accom- 
plishment are moving in. Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt becomes vice chairman on program 
determination. Charles E. Wilson is vice 
chairman in charge of production. And 
down the line, in many a lesser niche, the 
men who really run the nation’s industries 
are being put to work. 

For the first time in the almost two and 
a half years since the nation’s armament 
effort began to expand and pyra- 
mid toward the clouds of WPB, a 
real effort is being made to balance 
needs against materials available 
to fill those needs. Oddly enough, 
in all of the expansion of war pro- 
duction, no such over-all break- 
down of needs ever has been 
achieved. 

The crackdown has already 
started. The 30,000 companies op- 
erating under the Production Re- 
quirements Plan been in- 
formed that their supply program 
for this last quarter of 1942 has 
been sharply revised. Some will get 
smaller amounts of scarce ma- 
terials. Others will get more. Ernest 
Kanzler, the director general of 
operations—who works under Mr. 
Eberstadt—is appealing to the 
patriotism of the company officials 
and asking them to accept cuts 
without grumbling. 

Actually, however, the Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan is on its 
way out as an operating function. 


have 
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New Leadership in WPB 


Gives Priority to Production 
Top Industrialists Take Over Task of Balancing Needs and Materials | 


DONALD NELSON 


The planning phases of the setup will re- 
main, but far more drastic regulations over 
the division of raw materials face industry 
in the near future than anything it has 
experienced in the past. 

By whatever name it may be called, in- 
dustry faces a firm rationing of strategic 
materials in the future. Some firms which 
find their business nonessential to the war 
effort must nail up signs: “Closed for the 
Duration.” They will be unable to get ma- 
terials and workmen. And, Mr. Nelson 
says, if their machines are adaptable to 
war uses, these will be taken, either as 
units or piecemeal to be used for replace- 
ment parts. Dies, jigs, all sorts of ma- 
chinery that may be adapted to war use, 
but are not where they are needed, will be 
moved to other plants. If machinery does 
not fit war needs, it will be used for scrap. 

Raw materials lie at the heart of the 
problem, on the same level with men and 
machines. Mr. Eberstadt already has 
started a survey of the over-all needs of 
the armament program. His experts from 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board, of 
which he formerly was chairman, are mov- 
ing into WPB. He has picked Donald D. 
Davis, president of General Mills, who 
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BERNARD BARUCH 
Experience teaches the same lessons 


Mr. Eberstadt said has “an outstanding 
record of success in business,” to head up 
his program co-ordination division. Mr. 
Eberstadt is looking for more men of the 
Davis caliber. 

Mr. Davis is a trained engineer, like 
many of the men now being called into 
WPB. And with the engineer’s penchant 
for accuracy of detail in planning, the new 
searching of WPB is to go all the way 
back to the contracts. That is not a job to 
be done in a couple of days. 

When Mr. Eberstadt’s men have fin- 
ished, he will have the first complete pic- 
ture that has yet been painted of the 
Government’s production program. WPB 
has been working in the dark heretofore. 
Mr. Eberstadt wants to work in the light 
of a full knowledge of what is to be built 
and what is needed to meet that quota. 

What has happened was that the na- 
tion wanted a lot of guns and planes and 
tanks and ships and ammunition in a hur 
ry. It ordered them in just about that way 
It could not take time to quibble over de- 
tails. Nor did it take time to figure how 
much steel and aluminum and all of the 
other odds and ends of materials would be 
needed. This was partly the reason for so 
many wrong guesses on aluminum, 
on steel, on other things. No one 
knew what the total need was. Few 
could visualize a bottom to Ameri- 
ca’s supply barrel. It never had 
been adequately measured, any 
more than anyone had been able to 
hold the racing arms program still 
long enough to put a tape measure 
around it. 

Factories went up right and left 
The Army let contracts. The Navy 
let contracts. The Maritime Con- 
mission let contracts. WPB watched 
with dizzy concern. It could not 
govern the contract letting. It did 
not even have the tabulators need- 
ed to keep up with the factories 
that were being called into service. 
All of the Government agencies 
went out and fought for materials 
for their own orders. In the scram- 
ble, plants turning out goods for 
civilians grabbed what they could. 

At this point, the nation has hit 
the bottom of the supply barrel 
Priorities have become something 
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of a joke. An AA-1 priority is worthless if 
the material is not to be had. It is like 
standing in line in front of an empty soup 
kitchen. Factories making highly strategic 
military materials have closed for lack of 
steel or other vital materials. Over-all pro- 
duction is edging upward, but slowly. It 
sags in many spots. The machine creaks at 
the joints. 

The job of Mr. Eberstadt and the new 
crew is to translate the wishes of the mili- 
tary and naval hierarchy into armament. 
Mr. Eberstadt will get from the supply 
chiefs of the various services a list of what 
they need and when they need it. The list 
will be drawn to fit military and naval 
strategy, with deliveries timed to hit the 
right dates on the action calendar. 

At the top of the list will be the guns, 
tanks, planes, ships and ammunition that 
must be had on certain dates to carry out 
military objectives that have been planned. 
After these will come the things needed for 
more general use. The need for these may 
be great, but they are not vital to the ac- 
complishment of the military task that has 
been specifically set. 

After this list has been compiled by the 
separate agencies, Mr. Eberstadt will set 
against it the quantities of strategic ma- 
terials that are available. In this matching 
process, civilian goods will be squeezed to 
a minimum of essentials. Mr. Nelson 
promises that 60 per cent of the nation’s 
strategic materials will go to avar next 
year, compared with 40 per cent this year. 

But even this is not likely to furnish 
enough materials for all of the demands 
that come to Mr. Eberstadt from the 
Army, the Navy and the Maritime Com- 
mission. Consequently, he will have to 
trim the lists they submit. However, in- 
stead of cutting to supply fewer of each 
item than they request, he will lop off 
items from the bottom of the list, leaving 
those that are vital to the conduct of war. 

A sharper scheduling of production will 
be sought. WPB has found too many in- 
stances of steel showing up for ships be- 
fore the ways were finished, of ammuni- 
tion being turned out before there were 
any guns from which to shoot it. Sooner 
or later, the steel would be used for the 
ships, and the ammunition would be 
wanted for the guns, but there are too 
many immediate needs for vital materials 
to allow them to go into developing stock 
piles of goods that are not to be used 
right now. 

The old, priorities method of granting 
preference in filling orders for raw ma- 
terials to plants with important war or- 
ders will be scrapped in the new setup. 
Whether allocations or some other title is 
applied to the method to be substituted, 
the principle will remain the same: In- 
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dustries are to have raw materials dealt 
out to them in rations according to how 
important their product is to the job of 
winning the war. In this sense, raw ma- 
terials and plants will be just as subject 
to draft as are men. 

Mr. Eberstadt has an advantage in his 
new post that few other men could bring 
to the job. He knows the Army and Navy 
and Maritime Commission men with whom 
he is dealing, and these men have confi- 
dence in his ability. It is the same type of 
programming job that he did for the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board. 

A World War soldier himself, later an 
investment banker and friend of James 
Forrestal, the Under Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Eberstadt was chosen for the 
Munitions Board job by Mr. Forrestal and 
Robert Patterson, Under Secretary of War. 

Mr. Wilson will co-operate closely with 
Mr. Eberstadt. After the program is 
formulated, Mr. Wilson takes over and 
drives to completion. Working with him 
will be the newly formed production ex- 
ecutive committee—Lieut. Gen. Brehon 
B. Somervell for the Army, Maj. Gen. 
Oliver P. Echols for the Army Air Forces, 
Vice Admiral Samuel M. Robinson for the 
Navy, and Rear Admiral Howard L. Vick- 
ery for the Maritime Commission. 

If a plant falls behind schedule for any 
reason, it will be the job of Mr. Wilson 
and his trouble shooters to learn why and 
step up production to the required level. 

But the program constantly shifts its 
emphasis upon this type of weapon, or 
that, according to the changes wrought in 
strategy by the fluctuating fortunes of war. 

Before Pearl Harbor and the loss of 
Philippine bases, a much greater emphasis 
was laid upon pursuit planes than now. 
There are two reasons for this. The nation 
was thinking of defense from attack, not 
of striking an enemy. And it had Pacific 
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bases from which to use these short-range 
fighters in defensive actions. 

After the first of this year, the emphasis 
shifted. The nation wanted to hit some- 
one. And short-range fighters would do no 
good in the Pacific. The bases were gone. 
The new cry was for long-range bombers. 
Now, with the need to train pilots, the 
building of trainer planes is being pushed. 
Before long, this stress can be turned to 
another type of plane. 

WPB is still hunting more men who are 
equipped by practical experience to cope 
with these constantly shifting problems. 
Mr. Nelson’s policy in this respect has 
been to take the men where he could find 
them if he regarded them as suited for 
the work. 

To head up his iron and steel branch, he 
picked Hiland Garfield Batcheller, a steel- 
maker and an expert on alloys. Mr. Wilson 
came from General Electric where he out- 
paced trained engineers and rose from 
office boy to head of the firm. 

More men are to be plucked from in- 
dustry as the controls tighten. Some will 
come for a dollar a year, as did William 
Martin Jeffers, leaving the presidency of 
the Union Pacific to become rubber czar. 
Others will sever all connection with their 
old concerns, as did Mr. Wilson, who took 
an $8,000 salary from the Government. 

They will find the atmosphere at WPB 
different from what it was a year ago, or 
even six months ago. The co-operation be- 
tween the armed services and the civilians 
is closer. The military and naval officers 
have seen that there is a bottom to the 
supply barrel. 

And the ideas of Bernard M. Baruch 
moved into the corner office of WPB’s 
building with Mr. Eberstadt. The Baruch 
books are close at hand for ready reference. 
And it was Mr. Baruch who backed Mr. 
Eberstadt for his new post. 
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AFRICA’S WEST COAST: 
THE NEXT WARFRONT? 


Axis, Allied Eyes Turning Toward Dakar as Key Point for New Offensive 


French possession 
as Nazi threat to 
Western Hemisphere 


Things stirring in West Africa threaten 
to bring this war closer to the American 
half of the world. 

Right now military interest of both sides 
in the war is converging on the future 
possession of Dakar, strategic Vichy 
French port on the western extremity of 
Africa. 

On the Allied side, demands are openly 
made in Congress for the U.S. to join the 
British in a drive to take Dakar away from 
the Vichy Government of France. 

On the Axis side, signs point to a new 
high in Vichy collaboration, which now 
may go so far as to install the Nazis in 
the key French port that they have been 
inching toward for two years. 

Berlin and Vichy are filling the air with 
charges of impending Allied invasion. 

The Nazis are asking leave to send a 
force of Stuka dive bombers to help the 
Vichy French defend the city. Women 
and children are being evacuated from 
Dakar for safety in event of invasion. The 
Berlin radio is issuing reports of concen- 
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trations of American troops in half a 
dozen countries south of Dakar. And from 
the most anti-British elements of Vichy 
are coming demands for a complete mili- 
tary alliance with the Nazis to fight 
through the rest of the war. All these 
weather vanes suggest the possibilities 
of an approaching Nazi coup at Dakar. 

In Congress, Senator Mead (Dem.), of 
New York, has urged that the United 
States act with Britain to forestall such 
a coup. Senator Mead quoted the Army 
and Navy Journal as saying that events 
may compel the Allies to seize that vital 
port. He advocated taking over all French 
possessions in the “American sphere of 
civilization.” For Dakar, his proposal 
would mean doing there the kind of job 
the British are finishing at Madagascar. 

Chance for a new front. While war 
clouds are gathering over Dakar, there is 
a second zone of military interest far to the 
north of Dakar. This is the Atlantic coast 
of French Morocco, and the Mediterranean 
coast of Algeria and Tunisia, all, like Dakar, 
under control of the Vichy French. 

With regard to this zone, there also are 
signs of interest on both sides in the war. 
Berlin and Vichy are broadcasting re- 
ports of concentrations of Allied ships and 
troops at Gibraltar. The 
Axis radio tells of big-scale 
landing exercises going on 
there. These reports charge 
that an Allied invasion of 
Northwest Africa is at hand. 
They gave Casablanca on the 
Atlantic or Algiers or Tunis 
on the Mediterranean as the 
likely objectives of the ex- 
pedition. 

One school of military 
thought on the Allied side 
has been insisting for many 
months that this part of 
Africa, rather than the dan- 
gerous and strongly defend- 
ed coast of France, is the 
best place to open a second 
front against the Axis at 
present. One of the spokes- 
men for this view is Lieut. 
Col. William F. Kernan, in 
his book, “Defense Will Not 
Win the War.” 

Such an offensive is seen 


by its advocates as able to achieve great 
things for the Allies. If successful, it would 
cut off Field Marshal Erwin Rommel’s 
army from the rear and trap him between 
Allied pincers coming from Algeria and 
Egypt. The move thus would drive the 
Axis out of all Africa. It would give the 
Allies complete control of the Mediterra- 
nean. And it would pave the way, first for 
an air campaign, and, then, for an actual in- 
vasion of Italy, weak sister of the Axis. 

Such a move, it also is contended, would 
complete the isolation of Dakar, which 
then would fall into the Allies’ lap with- 
out a struggle. Right now, military inter- 
est in Africa keeps returning to Dakar. 

Dakar, invasion port. The military 
value of Dakar does not come from any 
attributes of the town itself. That hot 
and sleepy settlement of perhaps 15,000 
whites and six times that many natives is 
a shipping center for large quantities of 
Spanish peanuts that are raised in the 
torrid hinterlands. 

The military value of Dakar comes 
from its location and from its excellent 
harbor. On the strategic tip that sticks 
out from the hump of Africa, Dakar dom- 
inates the coast far to the north and to 
the south. It has the best harbor between 
Gibraltar and Brazil and is almost exactly 
half way between them. With the Portu- 
guese Cape Verde Islands 500 miles away, 
Dakar controls the sea lanes between 
Europe and South America, and between 
Europe and South Africa to the Indian 
Ocean and the Orient. 

If Hitler should attempt to invade the 
Western Hemisphere, Dakar might be his 
starting point. Senator Mead told the 
Senate that Dakar and the Caribbean pos- 
sessions of Vichy France would become 
bridgeheads for Hitler and land bases for 
planes to bomb our cities. 

Dakar’s defenses. The Vichy authori- 
ties in Dakar have announced their readi- 
ness to repel all attacks, regardless of the 
source. The British and Fighting French 
tried to take Dakar by sea action in Sep- 
tember, 1940, and failed. This means a 
combined land and sea invasion in consid- 
erable force might be needed. Even that 
might find Dakar a hard nut to crack. 

On the south, approach is barred by the 
Saloum River. On the north, a great wave 
called la Barre that parallels the coast 
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might make a wreck of landing operations. 
The fortifications include the batteries on 
the island of Goree and pillboxes for ma- 
chine guns along the beaches. The guns of 
the Richelieu. crippled French battleship, 
still are able to shoot. Paul M. Atkins, 
writing in the National Geographic, esti- 
mated in March that there were possibly 
20,000 to 30,000 troops, mostly natives 
commanded by white officers, in and near 
Dakar. 

American and Fighting French aid. 
Africa affords a growing example of com- 
bined efforts by the United Nations. Great 
Britain, the United States, the Fight- 
ing French, the Belgian Congo and the 
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Union of South Africa all are co-operating. 

American forces are announced to be 
stationed at Accra on the British Gold 
Coast, at Leopoldville in the Belgian 
Congo, at Massaua and Yemen guarding 
the Red Sea, and at Cairo and Alexandria 
fighting the Nazis in Egypt. American 
planes are flying vital routes across Africa 
to the Near East, to Russia, to India and 
China. American supplies are moving 
across Africa 1,800 miles to rail and water 
connections at Khartoum on the Upper 
Nile. America is a potent force in Africa. 

The Fighting French are a big factor. 
They control French Equatorial Africa, 
which is the strategic heart of the conti- 


nent. From it, their patrols of planes, mo- 
tors and camels drive into the vast desert 
areas controlled by the Vichy French. 

Main stakes in Africa. The stakes in 
Africa are more military than economic. 
Three times the United States in size, 
Africa is short on resources, and ranks 
only above Australia in foreign trade. 

But at Dakar, at Alexandria, at Suez, 
at the outlet of the Red Sea, at Madagas- 
car, and Gibraltar, the key points of 
Africa and nearby islands and headlands 
dominate vital world sea routes. And con- 
trol of Africa might open the doors of 
Europe. That is why the Dark Continent 
is so important a theater of this war. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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UNCENSORED NEWS FROM GERMANY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


It has been truly said that about the only un- 
censored news that comes out of a totalitarian country 
comes from the lips of the dictator himself. 

When Hitler speaks, his words are revealing. He 
alone makes decision as to military strategy and he 
alone makes decision as to what shall be said to the 
world—no censor can say him nay. 

The latest speech by Hitler is the most informative 
that has emerged from Axis areas in a long while. Be- 
cause Hitler hasn’t spoken at length in more than a 
year, what he says today constitutes a confession of 
his own state of mind and of the progress of the war 
from the German side. 

Words of a political leader are susceptible of analy- 
sis much more readily than the words of a military 
communique. For the latter confines itself usually to 
brief factual claims, while the former indulges in 
argument—phrases of apology, of explanation, of 
boasting and of attempted encouragement to one’s 
own forces. 

Hitler’s latest speech was intended as a morale 
builder at home—and only partly as a bit of defiance 
to his enemies. By reading between the lines, we may 
see not only the state of the German dictator’s own 
morale but we may see also the influences that he feels 
it necessary to refute after more than three years of war. 

We can dismiss as of minor importance Hitler’s 
sarcastic references to the Atlantic Charter and the 
reiteration of his fundamental belief that democracy 
is done and national socialism is a better way to 
govern. Yet we cannot dismiss the fact that he never- 
theless devotes a considerable part of his argument to 
the Atlantic Charter. He must know that its principles 
and promises have made a deep impression on the peo- 
ple of the occupied areas as well as on the peoples of 
the rest of the globe, including perhaps some of his 
own constituents who see therein a flicker of hope for 
themselves in a better world. 


HITLER FOSTERS We have here, therefore, a meas- 
GERMANS’ FEAR OF ure of the effectiveness of the 
EXTERMINATION United Nations’ propaganda for 
freedom. And it is apparent that 
Hitler feels he must build a counter-attack—he must 
arouse fear of extermination as a means of holding his 
own people together. He says: 
“There are innumerable heroes at the front, 
not only men but also women and boys as well as 


girls, who are ready to sacrifice their lives for the 
cause of our German community, because they 
know that we shall either win this war or be ex- 
terminated.” 


NAZI CHIEF FAILS 
TO GRASP SPIRIT 
OF DEMOCRACY 


Win the war or be externi- 
nated? Is that the real outlook 
for the German people? Has the 
President of the United States 
or the Prime Minister of Great Britain ever said any- 
thing to indicate that we intend to exterminate the 
German nation? Hitler knows very well that the 
democracies, while intent on punishing him and all the 
other Nazi party criminals, will not suffer innocent 
people to be harmed. Hitler knows that the Christian 
spirit that he despises still flows through the veins of 
his adversaries. 

It is a curious coincidence but the Japanese milita- 
rists have told their soldiers the same thing—that the 
American Army kills or tortures prisoners. This base- 
less propaganda is what has caused the Japanese to 
fight with a fierce and useless fanaticism. It is the same 
kind of fear psychology that Hitler evidently feels he 
must now employ to keep the home front intact. 

Again and again in his address, Hitler warns against 
counter-revolution and sabotage from within. If this 
were an insignificant phase of the German situation, he 
would have preferred to ignore it. But he finds it neces- 
sary to speak out about it because he knows the seeds 
of revolt are there. He must be conscious of the 
tyranny of national socialism, even as he may f@- 
tionalize this to be a necessary hardship for his people. 

The outline of the war’s progress to date may be 
gleaned from a study of the Hitler speech. He tells of 
the victories won in western and southern Europe, of 
the immense terrain and resources gained in Russia. 
Yet he complains, the United Nations are belittling his 
conquests. What he really is saying is that the United 
Nations have been licked and haven’t the sense to sut- 
render. His concept apparently is that war is like 4 
chess game—when you make certain moves that indi- 
cate. a checkmate, you give up. 

Hitler doesn’t understand why, with all his victories, 
he hasn’t won the war. The reason for his perplexity is 
that he never understood democracy and never will. 
He doesn’t understand the spirit of a free people. He's 
a pragmatic person who figures that wars are won by 
robots and ingots. His speech plainly indicates defen- 
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“l wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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psychology—Vain hopes of a stalemate. 


sive tactics on the military front from now on. He says: 

“I believe we can be satisfied with the three 
years through which we have passed. For the com- 
ing year we have drafted a very simple program. 

“First, we will hold those positions which must 
be held, but where we have no intention of mak- 
ing attacks ourselves. 

“Second, under all circumstances, to attack 
where attack is necessary.” 

But can the German people be “satisfied” with these 
three years of war? Weren’t they promised a blitzkrieg 
that would force England to her knees in a few 
months—before American aid could be of avail? 
Wasn’t the matter of Danzig just a “simple” problem 
of recovering a bit of German territory, and didn’t 
Hitler assure his people he knew what he was doing 
and that they would be spared the rigors of a long 
war? And now he nonchalantly says, in effect, that 
the first three years are the hardest, that Germany is 
going to assume the defensive from now on and try to 
hold on to what has been gained. He adds: 

“We shall never capitulate. Our adversaries 
may carry on with war as long as they are in a 
position to do so. What is necessary to beat them 
will be done by us. It is impossible that our en- 
emies will ever beat us.” 

This is strange language from the man who boasted 
last year that the war was already won and that Rus- 
sia’s armies had already been annihilated. Since that 
“annihilation” speech was made, a terrible year has 
elapsed, and Hitler now confesses: 

“In my opinion 1942 and the winter of 1941- 
1942 have been the severest trial for our nation. 
Worse situations cannot and will not come.” 


AXIS MUST RELY But the German people know by 
ON RELUCTANT AID now that Hitler has been a bad 
OF FORCED LABOR guesser from the outset as to the 
length of the war and the priva- 

tions that were ahead. They know that while the re- 
sources of the Axis countries today are exhaustible, the 
resources of their opponents are well-nigh inexhaustible. 
Forced labor is the rule today in Germany and in 
her occupied areas. Free labor still exists elsewhere in 
the world. There is a labor shortage on our side, to be 
sure, but we have only begun to mobilize and we come 
into the fray fresh and strong while the German people 
have been under maximum strain for three long years, 


Hitler’s speech reveals the state of mind of. the 
German people and is a symptom of defeatist 


and they are dependent now on the recalcitrant, under- 
nourished and depressed labor of the occupied areas 
to help them produce weapons and munitions for a 
long war. 


ALLIED VICTORY 
FORESHADOWED 
BY FOE’S WORDS 


Words cannot create morale un- 
less facts can back them up. Hit- 
ler points to his gains and infers 
that he can hold them indefinite- 
ly. Maybe he will be stupid enough to try a “peace 
offensive.” If he does, it will be because he mistakenly 
thinks the Allied peoples are as fatigued as are his own 
people. Maybe he will try to convey the thought that 
since he is convinced neither side can win, the United 
Nations will oblige by capitulating, or at least by 
agreeing to a negotiated peace of the stalemate variety. 

What Hitler does not understand is that the United 
Nations are in this war to exterminate militarism and 
totalitarianism once and for all, and to prevent any 
one man or group of men from exploiting human 
beings by dragging them into war overnight as he did 
in his sudden bombardment of Poland. What the Allies 
will insist upon is to disarm Germany and liberate her 
own people from the yoke of slavery which fascism 
has imposed. 

Hitler pooh-poohed American aid. He might ask 
himself why 1942 has been such a severe trial. From 
what country have the planes and tanks and supplies, 
or the materials that helped the British make their 
planes and tanks, come? From what country are the 
ships—and the men who are crossing the Atlantic by 
hundreds of thousands—sailing these days? 

Hitler knows the truth. He knows that he does not 
have the preponderance of resources or population on 
his side. His only hope is for a compromise and a stale- 
mate, and this he shall not have. We can help to pre- 
vent the rise of his vain hope by instilling in the minds 
of the people of Germany that we do not intend to ex- 
terminate any nation. We intend to emancipate them. 

We are fighting a cause of human liberty that knows 
no boundaries of geography, no barriers of race or 
creed or color. And that’s why, in the end, Hitler must 
capitulate, his armies must be dissolved, and a free 
government must arise that can assure the German 
people enjoyment of the four freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter which their leader now professes to scorn. Hit- 
ler’s speech is an address in defeatism. It is a symptom 
of ultimate victory for the United Nations. 
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STUDY OF NATION’S WAR MOODS 


Executive Contrasts High Morale of Country with Capital’s Attitude 


Report on people’s readiness 
for sacrifice, concern 
over cost of living 


President Roosevelt wanted to see 
America in action. He wanted to see a 
tank ambling down an assembly line, an 
airplane getting its wings, a ship sliding 
down the ways, young men marching. He 
wanted to hear the hiss of hot metal, the 
clatter of riveting machines, the firm tread 
of marching feet. 

In Washington, the President had charts 
and production figures showing what the 
plants were doing. He knew how many 
men were being trained for what fighting 
tasks at which bases. But, cut off from 
the public in the seclusion of the White 
House’s fenced grounds, surrounded by 
the mumbo-jumbo of Washington, these 
were likely to lose their meaning to him. 
They became ghostlike symbols. The men 
and plants and machines had to be seen 
and heard and touched to clothe them 
with the flesh and blood of reality. 

Similarly, Mr. Roosevelt could not meas- 
ure the mood of the nation by the second- 
hand yardsticks of opinion that came to 
him in Washington. These were warped 
away from accuracy, expanded by the 
emotional heat of one person, contracted 
by the chill of another. They gave a 
false measurement. He had to see the faces 
of Americans at work with machines and 
guns to glimpse the spirit that drove 
them. He had to talk with them, feel 
their handclasp. That always. has been his 
way of sounding opinion. He regards it as 
both informative and relaxing. 

Those were the basic reasons behind 
his 14-day tour of the periphery of the 
nation. He had none of the paraphernalia 
of campaigning, no loud-speakers, no en- 
tourage of newspapermen, no notices were 
given to put the crowds on the alert for his 
coming. He saw none of the party leaders 
in the States through which he traveled 
and no candidates, save in one or two 
States in which party leaders and candi- 
dates happened to be combined in the per- 
son of a Governor running for re-election. 

Mr. Roosevelt's party was small. He 
took his press secretary, Stephen T. Early, 
two personal secretaries, the White House 
physician, his naval aide, a pharmacist, 
a communications man, two cousins from 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., an old friend and for- 
mer law partner—a Hyde Park neighbor— 
and three press association men. 
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That was the nu- 
cleus of the party. 
Visitors came aboard 
the train to travel 
for short distances. 
Mostly, these were 
the Governors of 
eleven of the States 
which _ the 
President _ traveled. 
Some were Republi- 
cans, some Demo- 
crats. Mrs. Roosevelt 
traveled with him as 
far as Great Lakes, 
Ill. Donald Nelson 
went to Detroit with 
him. Daughter Anna 


across 


and son-in-law John 
Boettiger _ traveled 
down the Pacific 


Coast with him. His 
son, John, visited him 
at San Diego. 

The welcome the 


President got was 
enthusiastic in most 


places. At the Kaiser 
shipyards, the work- 
ers shouted for a 
speech, and he com- 
plied briefly. Work- 
ers usually gave plen- 
ty of applause when they learned he was 
there. But there had been no advance 
notice of his coming and often he had come 
and gone before many of them knew of his 
visit. Often workers did not lift their gaze 
from their work as his car passed. 

Mr. Roosevelt came back convinced 
that the morale of the nation is good, that 
the low spot of national morale is Wash- 
ington, itself. In Washington, he con- 
cluded, too many persons talk too much 
about things they know too little about. 
This criticism he applied to Congress, to 
press and radio, and to Government offi- 
cials. But over the nation, itself, he found 
nothing in morale to be troubled about. 

He found women in great numbers 
in many plants, with plans for their future 
employment growing. He saw tanks, am- 
munition and ships, planes and small boats 
being turned out rapidly, with production 
swelling and new plants about ready to 
start. His full production goal for 1942 will 
not be met, but he calls that goal a ceiling 
set at perfection and figures that 94 to 95 
per cent of perfection is pretty good. 

He heard stories of small towns declar- 





—Wide World 


JOHN NANCE GARNER 


-..an old friend called 


ing holidays so that bankers, merchants, 
editors, all citizens might help farmers 
gather their crops. He saw soldiers and 
sailors in training, wounded men from Pa- 
cific battle fronts, a two-man Japanese sub- 
marine from Pearl Harbor, and a U. S. sub- 
marine that had sunk nine Japanese ships. 

The President saw and heard enough 
to convince him that the nation wants 
to get on with the war at the cost of per- 
sonal sacrifice, that its understanding is 
better than that of some who are trying 
to teach it. In the Southwest, where people 
living near oil wells once did not see why 
they should not have all the gasoline they 
wanted, he reported that they now are 
willing to accept rationing to save tires. 

Mr. Roosevelt did find one worry. He 
came back by way of Uvalde, Tex., and 
talked it over with John Nance Garner, 
veteran of many a Congress who used to 
be Vice President. Mr. Garner agreed with 
him. The nation is troubled about the ris- 
ing cost of living. But Mr. Roosevelt is 
convinced the country is far more unselfish 
and united than the operation of blocs in 
Congress would indicate. 
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Slugger 


Stamina to fight...to fight harder and 
longer...slugging out cannon shells, slam 
ming out bullets. Power to fly...to fly 
higher and faster...screaming down out 
of the sun, slugging it out up where 
there’s room to fight 


— That's what's in the ’planes America 
builds. They're sluggers with speed 
cannon-carrying, armed to the W ing tips 


—That’s what it takes to sweep the Axis 
from the skies: mighty fighter planes with 
a heavyweight’s hitting power, the speed 


and shiftiness of a lightweight champ 


And Lockheed builds such a hard- 
hitting, cannon-carrying fighter...the P-38 
Lightning interceptor pursuit. Planned 
for defense...to smash attackers...it now 
serves on the offense in the skies of Amer 
ica’s fighting fronts. Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California 


for protection today, and 


progress tomorrow, look to 


Lockheed 
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Studebaker 


* 


The proudest assignment in 


our 90-year history 


FOR THE 


At flying fields throughout the world, air- 
men speak with unqualified admiration of 
the Flying Fortress, designed by Boeing 
and powered with mighty Cyclone engines. 
Studebaker, America’s oldest manufacturer 
of highway transportation, welcomes the 


opportunity to work for victory with Wright, 


STUDEBAKER’S 


BUILDS WRIGHT 
CYCLONE ENGINES 


Lying fortress” 


9OTH ANNIVERSARY 


America’s oldest builder of airplane en- 
gines. The same skill, the same Studebaker 
plus, that have gone into every Studebaker 
passenger car and truck, are today going 
into every implement of war being produced 
by Studebaker. We’re proud of our assign- 


ments in the arming of our United States. 


1852-1942 
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ama) National Issues. 


Allies’ Second Front in Europe? 
Press Views on Russian Reaction 


Disappointment in Russia over the fail- 
ure of the United States and Britain to 
establish a second front in Europe is at- 
tributed by the commenting press partly 
to the vagueness of the Anglo-American 
statement that “full understanding has 
been reached on the urgency of establish- 
ing a second front” and partly to state- 
ments in the Russian press which editors 
call misleading. 

Virtually all newspapers indorse Wen- 
dell Willkie’s plea for the opening of a 
second front at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, but many do not agree with his sug- 
gestion that military leaders should be 
“prodded” into action. 

“We must ask if a tremendous blunder 
was not made in the British-American 
communique of June 12,” says the Provi- 
dence (R.I.) Bulletin (Ind.), adding: “A 
close and exact reading reveals that it is 
both vague and ambiguous—deliberately, 
no doubt.” The Bulletin asserts that, 
though the statement “was designed not as 
a promise of action, but to worry Hitler 
in the ‘war of nerves,” the result has 
been that “the Russians feel that we have 
let them down.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 
(Ind.) declares that Russia’s “high hopes 
have been disappointed and popular re- 
action has set in,” because the “Govern- 
ment-controlled Russian press gave its 
readers consistently to understand that a 
second front was coming and soon.” 

“The Russian press,” observes the Aus- 
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tin (Tex.) American (Dem.), “is not 
free,” adding: “Speculation there took the 
direction that the Government considered 
the wisest.” But, adds the American, if 
the high hopes raised by the press reports 
contributed to the doggedness with which 
the Russians have resisted Hitler’s hordes, 
“perhaps the statement may have justi- 
fied itself.” 

However, the Christian Science Monitor 
(Ind.) asserts: “It is no secret that an of- 
fensive is in preparation,” and adds that 
“when all is ready the signal will be given.” 
Noting that “Mr. Willkie suggests we prod 
the generals who must give the signal,” the 
Monitor declares: “We are reluctant to 
believe it necessary.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.) asks whether “public prodding” is 
necessary and answers its question by ob- 
serving: “Perhaps in a sense it is.” While 
deploring any public agitation that might 
prod the military into action against its 
better judgment, it asserts that it is “essen- 
tial for people to create that atmosphere 
of aggressive urgency which will permit 
and encourage bold decisions to be made.” 

The Washington Post (Ind.) says: “It 
can be said without hesitation that the 
public prodding which our military leaders 
are getting is the insurance of victory,” 
adding: “It shows the will to win.” 

On the other hand, the Baltimore Sun 
(Ind. Dem.) maintains: “There are many 
mistakes which a nation at war can make 
and does make. Of them all, it is possible 


—Halladay in Providence Journal 
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that the worst would be to engage in 
wholly uninformed and emotional ‘public 
prodding’ of the military command.” 


| HAVENT SEEN VE 
WHAT GEN. HERSHEY TX) 
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LET'S HAVE A STRAIGHT ANSWER 
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Copyright, 1942, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


American pilots are knocking down three Japanese 
planes for every United States plane lost. Their victories 
are steadily whittling down Japan’s air power in the 
Pacific. 

The three-to-one ratio shown by the Pictogram is an 
average based on over-all results of fighting in the air 
since Dec. 7, 1941. The average is rising. At times, the 
ratio of American success has shot up far above the av- 
erage. From September 25 through September 28, U. S. 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps fighters downed 42 Japa- 
nese planes without losing one American plane, in actions 
around Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands. 

In day-to-day fighting the results are consistently 
favorable to the American pilots. Since the war began, 
there never has been a time when American planes were 
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not bringing down two enemy planes for each loss of theit 
own. Army spokesmen say the percentage of victories 
began to go up at a sharp rate in August. On final count 
the total for August stood at five American victories for 
every loss. 

The record in September is in line with the steady up 
ward trend in the ratio of air victories to losses. Official 
American communiques for September report that 79 
Japanese planes definitely were destroyed. Only four 
United States planes were mentioned as lost by the com- 
muniques. 

Such deadly attrition of her air forces poses a two 
edged problem for Japan’s militarists. On the one hand, 
the loss ratio of three to one is too heavy a drain on re 
serves to be withstood for long. On the other hand, Ja- 
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pan’s ability to replace losses with new aircraft grows 
smaller every day in relation to the Allies’ replacements. 

American factories, even though lagging behind sched- 
ule, already are turning out at least three times as many 
planes as Japan produces. Japan’s shortages of steel and 
other basic raw materials make sizable expansion of her 
production improbable. Meanwhile, the United States is 
expanding factories, piling new aircraft schedules on top 
of the original goal. President Roosevelt last week asked 
Congress for $2,862,000,000 more for the construction of 
Navy planes. 

Replacement of older-model planes with the latest 
American types is adding new impetus to the upward 
trend of American victories. Japan’s latest model Zeros, 
superior in some respects, are reported unequal to newer 
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American planes in staying power. The quality of Japa- 
nese pilots is deteriorating, according to observers who 
have returned from the battle lines in the far-off South- 
west Pacific. 

In contrast, the morale and stamina of American 
forces are rising as U.S. equipment demonstrates its de- 
pendability. According to Lieut. Gen. George H. Brett, 
the ratio of planes returning from battle is higher in the 
American air forces than in any other air force in the 
world. 

All this adds up to the fact that the Allies are making 
progress in building up air superiority over the Japanese. 
The successful storming and holding of Guadalcanal 
shows how that superiority will be used to knock Japan 
out of her island bases. 
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PontTOOo 
let our battle vehicles 


In a mechanized war, you’ve got to keep moving. You 
can’t let a stream or river hold you up while you build a 
bridge in the regular way. 












Pneumatic pontoons are the answer. Easily transported, quickly 
inflated . . . in double-quick time U. S. Army Engineers can lay a 
bridge over them strong enough to carry the heaviest equipment. 


As in the case of numerous other war products, General Tire 
accepted the assignment to build these vital floats .. . and General 
is now producing them in ever increasing daily quantities. 





Our armed forces must have rubber. Your job at 
home is to make sure that not a single mile is 
wasted on the tires now in use. Make your Victory 
effort one of seeing to it that your tires are kept 
in top condition; that they are not abused by 
neglect or excessive speed; that they are permitted 
to deliver all the mileage of which they are capable. 





The Sign of 
Tire Inspection, 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. © Akron, Ohio Recapping by 


Experts ho 
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roll across wale?:. fast 


While Husbands, Brothers, Sweethearts wear the uniforms 
of our armed forces, girls build war materials for their use. 
Shown here is one section of the General Tire pontoon 
factory, with finished pontoons in upper right background. 





These Giant “Hot Dogs” are used to brace the General 
pontoons when supporting a bridge for heavy equip- 


ment. In an emergency, they can be quickly detached 
and the pontoons used as boats to carry up to 20 men. 


VICTORY WILL COME WITH THE RUBBER YOU SAVE 
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FACTORY BENCH OR BATITLE LINE? 


Effort to Compel Skilled Workers to Take Jobs in Essential Industry 


How local draft boards 
and Employment Service 
would place needed men 


Some men of draft age who are qualified 
to work in war industries, but who are not 
using their skills for such work, are learn- 
ing that no longer can they choose their 
own jobs. They now are subject to assign- 
ment to work where their qualifications 
best can be utilized. And if they do not 
go into essential work, they may be or- 
dered into the Army by their local draft 
boards. 

Work or fight. In effect, this is a mild 
work-or-fight plan, though it does not bear 
that name. It appears in a directive issued 
to local boards by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Selective Service Director. Ap- 
plied, the instructions work like this: 

If a draft board, in the process of 
classifying a man of fighting age, finds 
that a registrant is not employed at an 
essential occupation, although qualified to 
hold such a job, the board may send him 
to a local office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, official hiring agency of 
the Government. 

The employment office then is given 30 
days in which to place the man in an es- 
sential job. If, at the end of 30 days, the 
employment office notifies the board that 
the man has taken a job in an essential 
industry, the board is expected to con- 
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sider his change of status with a view to 
deferring him on occupational grounds. 

The employment offices are bulking 
larger all the time in the Government’s 
struggle with the man-power problem. In 
the same directive, General Hershey calls 
upon the local draft boards to lean more 
heavily upon these offices when in doubt 
over occupational questions, such as the 
following: 

Is the occupation for which deferment is 
requested actually essential? Is there a 
local or national shortage of workers with 
qualifications of the applicant for defer- 
ment? Is a replacement available for the 
man who asks deferment? 

General Hershey’s instructions would in- 
dicate that he is willing to have the War 
Manpower Commission, under whose direc- 
tion the employment offices operate, 
shoulder much of the responsibility of 
settling occupational problems. Whether 
the local boards follow the advice from 
Washington is a matter over which General 
Hershey has no control. Word is getting 
around, however, that the men and women 
who make up the draft boards are taking 
none too kindly the advice of the employ- 
ment service officials, many of whom have 
a background of social work differing dis- 
tinctly from that of most draft board 
members. 





high-ranking 
at the 


Union record. Two 


Government officials looked war 


> 


SHIPWORKERS’ WARNING: An admiral says unions are dispensable 


—Acme 


record of union labor last week and came 
up with differing conclusions. 

In the toughest of the recent series of 
“we’re-losing-the-war” speeches by Goy- 
ernment leaders, Rear Admiral Ben 
Moreell said that labor’s war record to 
date did not make the “best reading.” The 
country, he added, could “damn well live 
without” unions “if all of us don’t get in 
there and pitch.” 

Mild-mannered William H. Davis, chair- 
man of the War Labor Board, drew an op- 
posite conclusion from his look at the 
record. Taking sharp issue with a recent 
statement of the National Association of 
manufacturers that strikes in war indus- 
tries had increased 700 per cent from 
January to July, Mr. Davis offered these 
figures: 

During the first quarter of the year, the 
loss in man-hours by strikes in proportion 
to man-hours worked in war industries was 
0.06 per cent, or about one day lost in 16 
years for each man working. In other 
words, Mr. Davis contends that the prope: 
way to judge the effect of strikes upon the 
war effort is to compare the number of 
man-hours lost with the number of man- 
hours worked. Replying that 11,176,080 
man-hours of work were lost in war in- 
dustries in the first eight months, the 
N. A. M. asked if Mr. Davis would argue 
that desertion of a regiment of troops in 
the face of the enemy was unimportant be- 
cause the proportion of deserters to the 
total armed forces was infinitesimal. 

Admiral Moreell, who is chief of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks, spoke 
before the convention of the Building 
Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at Toronto. Mr. Davis 
addressed the American Management As- 
sociation in New York. 

In a sense, these two men were giving 
expression to conflicting philosophies prev- 
alent in high places within the Govern- 
ment. On the one side are those who share 
the view of the public members of the 
War Labor Board, of whom Mr. Davis is 
one, that, under the security afforded by 
maintenance of membership, union mem- 
bers will co-operate more fully in the war 
effort because their fear of anti-union ac- 
tivity on the part of employers has been 
removed. On the other side are those who 
believe with Admiral Moreell that union 
leaders are too lax in their discipline, and 
that this lack of discipline, in spite of 
good intentions at the top, results in 
strikes and slowdowns. 
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SECRETARY ICKES 
A longer work week requested ... 


Overtime Pay Order: 
Bases for Exemption 


Employers and unions are being given 
a preview of the type of wage agree- 
ment that will be exempted from President 
Roosevelt’s recent order restricting pay- 
ment of overtime in war industries. First 
such exemption announced by Secretary 
of Labor Perkins involved a stabilization 
agreement between the Government and 
the building trades unions of the AFL. 

It was inevitable that this agreement 
should be exempted, since it was the type 
that the President in his executive order, 
authorized the Secretary to set aside, 
namely, one that was working to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of both parties. Of par- 
ticular interest to unions and employers, 
however, was the fact that, in this par- 
ticular exemption, the Secretary also rec- 
ognized that the overtime provisions of 
the agreement—payment of time and one- 
half for Saturday and Sunday work as 
such—followed a long-established custom 
in that industry. 

The Secretary also applied another test 
that will carry weight when future re- 
quests for exemptions are considered. That 
test was this: Has the payment of over- 
time for week-end work resulted in inter- 
ruptions to round-the-clock production 
through workers staying away from their 
jobs during the week? In the building trades 
agreement, the Secretary held that ab- 
senteeism was not a problem and that 24- 
hour-a-day operation had not been retarded. 

Prime purpose of the overtime order is 
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—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN L. LEWIS 
... for his coal miners. 


to put an end to the practice of going on 
“fishing trips” on days when only straight 
time is paid and of returning to work on 
days when premium pay is paid. 

Miss Perkins also made it clear that she 
will allow unions and employers a reason- 
able length of time to bring their agree- 
ments into line with the President’s order 
when those agreements need only a moder- 
ate amount of adjusting. She demonstrated 
this by issuing a 60-day stay in the ship- 
building stabilization agreement involving 
both AFL and CIO unions. The stay was 
granted to permit adjustment of overtime 
practices for ship repair work. Other pro- 
visions of the agreement are substantially 
those of the President’s order. 

Both the shipbuilding and_ building 
trades agreements were Government- 
blessed. Still open to question is whether 
exemption will be granted such agree- 
ments as those the CIO has with the steel 
and electrical manufacturing industries. 
The CIO says they should be, if stability is 
the test, arguing that both industries are 
stabilized by virtue of the high degree of 
uniformity of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments in each. 


Mr. Lewis vs. Mr. Ickes. John L. 
Lewis is willing that his United Mine 
Workers should labor more than 35 hours 
a week if a longer work week is essential 
to the war effort. But so far he has seen no 
figures to convince him that such a move 
is necessary. 

Interior Secretary Ickes, who also is 
Solid Fuels Co-ordinator, tells Mr. Lewis 
and the coal operators that we shall lose 
the war “if we don’t produce enough coal.” 





He suggests that soft coal production for 
1942 be increased from a contemplated 
tonnage of 560,000,000 to a tonnage of 
600,000,000. The way to do this, he says, 
is to eliminate the present 35-hour work 
week in the industry. 

The Mine Workers Union takes the po- 
sition that the United States never has 
consumed as much as 560,000,000 tons of 
soft coal in a single year and will not con- 
sume that much this year. But even if that 
much coal were needed, the union says, 
that amount could be dug under present 
working conditions. 


War Strikes 


Thirteen major strikes affecting war 
production were reported in Washington 
during the week ended September 26. They 
involved workers and resulted in 
the loss of 18,674 man-days of labor. Six 
of the strikes, involving 2,608 workers, 
began prior to the week of September 26, 
but carried over into that week. The week’s 
total of eleven stoppages was an increase 
of two from the week ending Sept. 19 and 
a decline of five from the week of Sept. 12. 


The totals: 


9 CIO strikes. 

2 AFL strikes. 

1 strike involving a ClO and an 
independent union. 

1 strike involving an independ- 
ent union. 





6,555 


At least 200 employes were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving ClO Unions 

MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS: 
Aluminum Co. of America, Cleveland. 

Unitep Mine Workers, District 50: 
Commercial Solvents Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Standard Ultramarine Co., Huntington, 

W.Va. 

AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS: 

D. & R. Clothing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Meyersdale Mfg. Co., Meyersdale, Pa. 
Unitep Stee. Workers and District 50, 

UMW: 
Electro-Metallurgical Co., Alloy, W.Va. 
Gass, CERAMIC AND SILICA WORKERS: 
Franklin Glass Co., Butler, Pa. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
La France Industries, Philadelphia. 
Unitep AUTO WORKERS: 
Muskegon Motor Specialties Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 


Involving AFL Unions 
BLACKSMITHS AND Drop ForGers: 
Fairmont Tool & Forging Co., Cleveland. 
AvuTO WORKERS: 
Marvel Schebler Carburetor Co., Divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner, Flint, Mich. 


Involving ClO and Independent Union 
Dyers FeperaTION (CIO) and AMERICAN 
TexTILE WorKERS UNION (Ind.): 
Bellman Brook Bleacheries, Fairview, 
> ae 


Involving Independent Union 


INDEPENDENT TRADES UNION: 
Argonne Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Question of the Wack 


Should Congress Pass a Universal Service Law 
Conscripting All National Resources for War? 


R. C. Ingersoll 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Ingersoll Steel & 
Dise Division, Borg-Warner Corp., Presi- 
dent, Calumet Steel Co.; President, U.S. 
Pressed Steel Co., 


answers: 

We feel very definitely that Congress 
should not enact a universal service law 
to conscript all resources, including capi- 
tal, labor, industry, agriculture, as well 
as military man power. Such action would 
make a dictatorship for us as complete as 
it is in the totalitarian countries. 

I think the war effort can be much 
better served by permitting individual 
initiative and free enterprise to operate 
just as far as possible. 


Elmer F. Andrews 


New York City; Consultant on Labor Rela- 
tions; First Administrator, Wage and Hour 
Division, Department of Labor, 


answers: 


Your question is certainly a complete 
one. There can be no answer but No. 
Idealism is not my sole prompter. I know 
the difficulty of administering laws and 
regulations which affect only a section of 
our national economy. The program your 
question suggests would require a large 
portion of our population to enforce it. 
Such a socialist setup could never be dis- 
solved. 

At the end of the war, the public might 
wish that the Government relinquish its 
control of all although _ this 
would mean a great many persons giving 
up the security of Government positions. 
However, it is doubtful if the machinery, 
including the legal formulas, would ever be 
found for the purpose. 


resources, 


Senator Austin 


(Rep.), Vt.; Ranking Republican Member, 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs; 
Member, Senate Committees on Judiciary, 
Interstate Commerce, Territories and In- 
sular Affairs, 


answers: 

I think that Congress should pass the 
“Fight-or-Work Bill” which I introduced 
September 25 (S. 2805). It would expand 
the class of registrants under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 who 
would have a liability in the total war 
effort, namely: the liability either to fight 
or work in the class of the ages of 18 to 45, 
and the liability to work in the class of 
45 to 65. It would prevent pirating of 
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Pending in both houses of Con- 
gress is universal draft legislation 
which would conscript all the re- 
sources of the nation, including 
capital, labor, industry, agriculture, 
as well as military man power. 
The American Legion and other 
organizations already have ex- 
pressed their approval of the 
proposals. 

To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on the subject, The 





United States News asked busi- 
nessmen, members of Congress 
and other authorities the following 
question: 

Should Congress enact a 
universal service law to con- 
script all resources, including 
capital, labor, industry, agri- 
culture, as well as military 
man power? 

Answers appear herewith. More 
will be printed next week. 








farm labor for industrial purposes. It would 
lift the pressure of wage competition from 
the farmer. It would not harm the manu- 
facturer, although it would materially 
benefit the producer of food. 

The main objective is the creation and 
maintenance of a proper balance in num- 
bers of man power between fighting men 
and producing men. 

Another objective is to maintain such 
a balance between producing men, such as 
agriculturists and industrialists. 

In my opinion, production of all kinds 
would be increased and maintained under 
this bill. I know of no better way of 
mobilizing all of the material resources, 
industrial organizations and services of the 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR AUSTIN 


citizens of this country in the total war,7 
This is a form of conscription, because the’ 
decisions of the Selective Service local 
boards on every point subject to appeal] 
must be obeyed under the penalties of the” 
existing Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940. 


Maj. Gen. C. S. Farnsworth 


(Ret.), Pasadena, Calif.; Commander, 37th 
Division, AEF, World War 1; Former Chief 
of Infantry, U. S. Army, 


answers: 


For over twenty years I have advocated 
that Congress enact a comprehensive law 
for the conscription of labor, capital, pro- 
fessional services, industry and _ agricul- 
ture during war, and that a plan should 
be on file in each Government agency, 
in each private business and in each 
personal pursuit to fulfill its part in the 
general plan. 


(by telegraph) 


The effect of such legislation would so 
modify the peacetime activities of every 
resident of the United States that justice 
would be done only if ample information 
of its provisions and probable effects, and 
if timely warning as to the date the law 
would become effective, is given the public 


Rear Admiral W. B. Fletcher 


(Ret.), Orr’s Island, Me.; Former Member, 
General Board of the Navy, 
answers: 

It seems as though the patriotism of the 
elements mentioned in your question ought 
to cause them to bend their efforts to the 
maximum in the prosecution of the war 
and that such a law ought not to be nec- 
essary. 
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| | New Production Requires New Paper Work Routines 


pro- 

ye Throughout America, shops and factories are engaged Simplification of paper work, plus accuracy and speed, 

ncy, 

each 
the gency they have had to forge new methods toinsure ods. Simplification to reduce the burden of detail and 


in new kinds of production. In the white heat of ur- are fundamental in Addressograph-Multigraph meth- 


A greatest output in /imited time. The application of | promote the smooth flow of instructions, information 


very . . . 4 : 
ial methods engineering to new time and cost problems and records. Accuracy to avoid waste of time, money 
s ; 


ation emphasizes the coequal importance of paper work and materials and provide reliable costing. Speed to 
and 

» law routines that help to control production procedures. get more work done and increase productive capacity. 
iblic 


USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are entitled to the services of our Methods Department. It can 
help to extend the use of their equipment in Purchasing, Storeskeeping, Production, Marketing, 
Shipping, Billing, Collecting, Disbursing and all key operations of business. To those who are 


interested in up-to-date information on better methods it is available on request, without charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION @® Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 





EWS 9 Addressograph-Multigraph Methods SAVE BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS 
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THE Army’s Air Transport Command recently made a 


decision of far-reaching significance. It called in the com- 
mercial airlines and assigned to them the task of operating 
air routes to combat areas all over the globe. 

The response was characteristic—the result electrifying. 
Already 17 airlines are operating scores of new routes to 
foreign lands. Hundreds of flights are now scheduled daily, 
with the number rapidly rising. 

Hundreds of new transport planes, ordered by the Army 
over a year ago, have already been turned over to the airlines 
for these operations. Hundreds more are to come. Airports 
are being carved out of jungle and desert; maintenance 
bases set up; communications systems established; and 
trained flight and ground personnel provided . , . a global 
air transport system being created with masterful speed 
and efficiency. 


Yesterday America’s aircraft manufacturers teamed up 





with the military to perform a miracle of production. To- 
day America’s commercial airlines are called upon by the 





military to perform a miracle of transportation. A new 
chapter is being written in the dramatic story of air power. 


Pratt & Whitney air-cooled radial engines power the vast 
majority of these transports. Hamilton Standard propellers 
drive them all. 


UNITED AIRCRART CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD , CONNECTICUT 
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Treasury’s Role 
As Policeman 
Of Wage Ceilings 


Under the new Anti-Inflation Act, the 
Treasury is slated to become a powerful 
law-enforcement arm of the Government. 
Its Bureau of Internal Revenue, passing 
upon the returns of 43,000,000 individual 
taxpayers and all the nation’s corpora- 
tions, will help police the country, to see 
that all taxpayers obey the new mandate. 

Methods are now being worked out. 
Obviously, they will follow the familiar 
technique of disallowing, as business de- 
ductions from income, any excess wages 
and salaries paid above the levels to be 
fixed by the President; also the excess, if 
any, paid by business concerns above the 
prices to be established for farm products. 

The Bureau’s prospective role as police- 
man for the anti-inflation program is pre- 
scribed in Section 5 of the Act: 

“No employer shall pay, and no employe 
shall receive, wages or salaries in con- 
travention of the regulations promulgated 
by the President under this Act. The 
President shall also prescribe the extent to 
which any wage or salary payment made 
in contravention of such regulations shall 
be disregarded by the executive depart- 
ments and other governmental agencies in 
determining the costs or expenses of any 
employer for the purposes of any other 
law or regulation.” 

On or before November 1, the President 
is “authorized and directed” by the new 
law “to issue a general order stabilizing 
prices, wages and salaries.” Levels “so far 
as practicable” shall be those of last 
September 15. They will be the maximum 
allowed. Those receiving, as well as those 
paying, higher sums will be penalized. 

Individuals (including wage and salary 
earners) face this provision: “Any~person 
who wilfully violates any regulation pro- 
mulgated by the President under this Act 
relating to wages or salaries, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $1,000.” 

Corporations face the same penalty, ap- 
parently, so far as their officials are con- 
cerned, and, in addition, disallowance in 
their tax returns of excess payments. The 
latter means examination of every return 
in considerable detail in order to make 
sure that no inflation wage or price had 
been paid during the taxable year. Under 
Mr. Morgenthau’s previously announced 
policy, there is little doubt that such ad- 
litional examination will be ordered. 

Farmers will face the same penalty as 
other individuals should they attempt to 
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An Important War Time Suggestion To 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 





Production machinery of all kinds is working 
faster and harder today than ever before; but it cannot 
be expected to keep operating indefinitely without prop- 


er care—regular lubrication and maintenance attention. 


With war demands constantly piling up, labor scarce 
and 24 hour a day operation imperative, there naturally 
is a strong temptation to cut corners in lubrication and 
maintenance. This may increase production temporarily 
—at a much greater sacrifice of output when machines 


break down later on. 


If your machines are equipped with Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings—as most modern factory, mill and 
mine equipment is—you can expect it to see you 
through the emergency and beyond it. Simply make 
sure that it is properly lubricated and thoroughly in- 
spected at regular intervals. The endurance and long 


life built into Timken Bearings will do the rest. 


Don’t hamper the war effort by neglect of your equip- 
ment. Most of it is difficult to replace; some of it 


may be impossible to replace. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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HAVE YOU AN URGENT 


BUILDING PROBLEM? 





Let This New Book 
Tell You About Celotex Building Products 
Specially Developed For Current Needs 


LAYS on vital construction can 
Dr the victory schedule— 
can interfere with getting needed 
equipment to our fighters! If you 
have an urgent building problem, it 
will pay you to consider new Celotex 
Building Products which have been 
specially developed to take the place 
of unobtainable materials. 

Factory walls that contain their 


own thermal insulation—factory 


CEi 


BUILDIN 


floors that absorb shocks—sound con- 
ditioning to end noise-nuisance in 
factory and office—these are a few of 
the problems which Celotex Building 
Products are helping to solve. 

All Celotex plants are working at 
full capacity. Their output is helping 
many worried executives to meet ur- 
gent needs. Write for your copy of 
Celotex Industrial Catalog No. 7, and 


get full details now! 


TEX 


RODUCTS 






The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group 
of products marketed by The Celotex Corporation. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION . 


CHICAGO 











evade the price level and receive bootleg 
prices for their products. 

Bonuses to corporation officials and 
workers apparently are out for the dura. 
tion, excepting for firms which “custom. 
arily” have paid them in the past. Section 
10 of the law reads: 

“The terms wages and salaries shall 
include additional compensation, on an 
annual or other basis, paid to employes 
by their employers for personal services 
(excluding insurance and pension bene. 
fits in a reasonable amount to be deter. 
mined by the President); but for the pur- 
pose of determining wages or salaries for 
any period prior to Sept. 16, 1942, such 
additional compensation shall be taken 
into account only in cases where it has 
been customarily paid by employers to 
their employes.” 

Apparently this also means that no firm 
may pay incentive bonuses to officials or 
workers unless it “customarily” has done so, 

All salary raises and wage increases, 
except those approved by the President, 
in any line of business—even clergymen 
are not excepted—are banned. 

Reductions in pay of any or all work- 
ing for wages or salaries may be ordered 
by the President, first reading of the law 
indicates, but the clear intent appears to 
be that no reduction may be ordered by 
the President below the level of pay of 
last September 15. However, employers 
are expressly permitted to reduce salaries 
of employes earning $5,000 a year or more. 

The President’s program, outlined to 
Congress, of holding salaries to a top of 
$25,000 a year, after payment of taxes, ap- 
parently cannot be carried out under the 
Anti-Inflation Law. The provision that 
pay shall be stabilized “so far as prae- 
ticable” on the level of mid-September 
would operate to prevent a general salary 
reduction of highly paid corporation off- 
cials to $25,000, or any other maximum. 

Two outstanding industries were spe- 
cifically named: 

Public utilities may not increase their 
rates for electric power, gas, water, etc. 
except upon notice of 30 days to the Presi- 
dent or his delegated agency. 

Railroads, busses, trucks, airlines, wo- 
terways—grouped as common carriers it 
the language of the law—may not increase 
fares or freight rates without taking sim- 
lar action. 

These provisions apply to increases o 
rates for both groups above the level o 
last September 15. 

Obviously, the President personally cat- 
not attend to details of this huge order, 
must delegate his powers. Language of the 
bill indicates that these will be spread ap 
propriately among the Price Administr- 
tor, Secretary of Agriculture, Treasury De 
partment and other agencies. 

The financial part of enforcement & 
destined for the Bureau of Internal Reve 
nue, holding a real club over violators 0 
the disallowance of excess payments 4 
deductible expenses on their tax returns. 
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Gulf quality petroleum products and Gulf Periodic 
Consultation Service are proven aids to greater war pro- 
duction—proven by outstanding results in plants manu- 
facturing all types of war equipment and materiel. 

If you have a production or maintenance problem 
which can possibly be solved by the use of the proper 
petroleum product, let Gulf’s diversified experience and 
manufacturing technique go to work for you. Get in 
touch today with your nearby Gulf lubrication service 
engineer. His analysis of your specific problems and 


GULF CUTTING OILS 


are helping war industries get greater 
production, longer tool life, and better 
finishes on the work. 


GULF QUENCHING OILS 


Better physical properties are obtained 
in many types of steel by quenching in 
Gulf Super-Quench, new dual-action 
quenching oil. 


GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS 


afford an extra margin of protection to 
vital equipment, resulting in less down- 
time and greater production. 


PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


provides both builders and operators of 
machinery a year-round engineering 
service on the most approved methods 
of application for all types of petroleum 
products. 


engineering recommendations will help you obtain full 
capacity output from every machine, a minimum of 
machine stoppages, and other worth-while benefits. 

The services of a Gulf engineer—and the Gulf line of 
petroleum products for every purpose—are available to 
you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 states from 
Maine to New Mexico. Write or ‘phone your nearest 


Gulf office today. 





























Attractive Decanter 


A popular gift for any man or horse lover. 
Made of clear glass, shaped like actual 
stirrup. Pint size. A pair for Scotch and 
Rye or Bourbon makes welcome gift. Also 
attractive filled with ivy. Price each $1.25 
prepaid. 


WIESENFELD CO. 
Dept. A-18 
112 W. North Ave. 





Baltimore, Md. 


When You Say Webster's Dictionary 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 





Accept Nothing Less Than 
the ‘SUPREME Authority’ 





LOOK FOR THIS CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK 
AND THE “NW” MONOGRAM ON THE COVER. 
— four generations Webster's Diction- 
ary has earned and maintained first place 
among reference books. When you are con- 
fronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster as the 
utmost in authority, the judge of judges, the 
court of last appeal. But that confidence is war- 
ranted only if you use the MeRRIAM-Webster. 
Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark 
when you buy a dictionary. The New Second 
Edition of Webster's New International (un- 
abridged) is 20 years newer, contains 122,000 
more entries than any similar dictionary. Pro- 
vides information in all branches of knowl- 
edge. The authority in courts, colleges, news- 
papers. Prepared by 207 experts. 600,000 en- 
tries; 3,350 pages. 12,000 terms illustrated. Ask 
your bookdealer, or write for free booklet. 
The iam - i 
GET THE BEST ine stondard of schools 


and colleges; State Supreme Courts; the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; professional and business 
offices everywhere. 

The unabridged Merriam-Webster is not sold at cut 
prices nor at fictitious "‘bargain"’ prices. Don't be 
duped! Be sure you get the Merriam-Webster—the 
"*Supreme Authority.'' 














Mail This Coupon for Free Booklet 





.--------------- 1 
| G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 128, Federal St., —| 
Springfield, Mass. 

| Please send me free illustrated booklet | 

| describing Webster's New International Dic- 

| tionary, Second Edition —'‘The New Merriam- | 

| Webster: What It Will Do For You.” | 

| Name jcnapiaeaiindaipanieocagibliin daasicncan 

| Address... scone saiainpiiiincclelaga I | 
Sarcccscnencmanesemanenanasesenenand | 
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XL—Synthetic Rubber Plants 


The job of producing synthetic rubber 
is just getting started’ Actual accomplish- 
ment so far is small in contrast to the job 
ahead. Only two of the plants in the Gov- 
ernment’s program already are turning out 
rubber, and only two more will be operat- 
ing before the end of the year. 

Approximately 70 more units must be 
set up and put in operation within the next 
12 months. Construction of most of these 
additional plants is largely in the blue- 
print stage as yet. 

On the other hand, officials in day-to- 
day touch with the program report that 
encouraging progress has been made in re- 
cent weeks. Ground has been broken for 
all the plants involved. War Production 
Board is placing greater emphasis on the 
rubber program, reshuffling priorities to 
give more materials to manufacturers. 
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SPEEDING THE RUBBER PROGRAM 
TO MEET GROWING WAR NEEDS 











(Here each week appears a special report 
on the battle of production. The story 
of how American industry is Providing 
planes, tanks, guns and ships is the 
story of how the war is to be won) 












Specific results of the new impetus from 
that source already are showing up. The 
first new butadiene plant now is expected 
to be operating early in December of this 
year, a month ahead of the schedule in ef- 
fect a short time ago. 

Saving of one month’s time in getting 
that butadiene plant into use is extremel; 
important to the program. Most of the syn- 
thetic rubber will be the Buna-S type, 
made from butadiene. But butadiene never 
has been made in the quantities now de. 
sired. So there is a chance that technical 
difficulties of setting up really large opera- 
tions may upset production schedules. 

The Baruch Committee noted this “con- 
siderable element of risk,” urged that at 
least one large plant for each process be 
hurried to completion. That policy is the 
key to the present construction program 

Over all. Nineteen leading chemical, 
rubber and oil companies are shouldering 


——arr 
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—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER: Chemistry replaces the plantation 
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ENGINE OF WAR 


T's strange to think of the familiar, 
friendly locomotive as 4 weapon 
of war- 
what it is- 

make possible 
of war we must 


But right now that’s 


For locomotives really 


tanks, guns and 
peed them 


the front. 


And when the planes, 
food are ready; locomotives § 
heir way to the boys at 
Today the locomotives of the American 


railroads are doing 4 job which, a year 
would have been called im- 


jitisa job so big that only 
ertake it. 

s sending off a 
five seconds 


means haul- 
of 


on t 


or 80 ago, 
yossible. Anc 
the railroads could und 


that mean 
ain every 
ht—that 


a million and a quarter tons 
ute—and, by 


It’s a job 
loaded freight tr 
of the day and nig 


all the other weapons 
have. ing 
freight a mile every min 
They haul the ore and fuel that steel the way doing it for less than one cent 
a ton per mile. 


mills require. 


They take the steel to ship 
three coasts and on the lakes. 


They bring the engines. 
plies and other parts to 


e fighting plan 


yards onall To doit 


wing assem- ; 
the fabulous quirements may 
es are getting the addit 


the railroads are exacting the 
greatest service from every available 
For other wat re- 


f equipment. 
prevent them from 
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the job justifies. 


plants where th 
made. 
They bring the quantities of chemicals, But, with the equipment on hand and 
hat three- what can be obtained, these engines of 
war will prove themselves mighty 
Victory- 


coal and oil, everything t 


shift war plants demand. 
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THIS 


was New Model 


Time 


HIS was new model time. Other 

Octobers, the automobile industry 
would be unveiling sparkling new values 
in a strictly American custom which 
everyone—young and old, rich and poor 
—enjoyed. 


The well known, serious fact was that, 
each year, the automobile industry 
spurred by a vigorous spirit of free com- 
petition and “divine discontent” would 
offer the public new and better value — 
lower prices—often both. 


The public not only gained by getting 
more for their dollars, but also the public 
took a friendly interest in the mystery, 
excitement and revelations of new model 
time. All Americans are car fanciers; 
only the elite of Europeans have been. 


Symbolic of America 


In the spirit of wholehearted patriotism, 
the people of America have given up, 
among other things, the annual pleasure 
of buying a new car. The need for and 
the value of devoting automobile factor- 
ies, personnel and management abilities 
to the production of war materials is 
self-evident. Automotive engineering and 
production talents are repeating their 
peace-time achievements with better 
products, lower costs—frequently both 
—for America’s Victory effort. 


These great institutions—which are 
now doing so much, so well and so expe- 
ditiously—were a special pride of Amer- 
ica in the peace years and are even more 
so today. They were big, successful and 
progressive before the war because 
American people enjoyed the custom of 
buying a new model car every year. Not 
everybody did buy one—but nearly 
everybody wanted to. 


It was symbolic of the American pat- 
tern of free ambition and free opportun- 
ities—free ways of living —that we are 
all fighting to preserve. 





Tue Facrorizes Serve 
with War Materials 
Production 





Other years at new model time the new 
car was a kind of progress report to the 
public by the automobile company. 


Report of Progress 


At new model time, the public would de- 
cide if a company such as Chrysler Cor- 
poration merited continued confidence 
and was entitled to get the sales and 
profits needed by the organization to 
keep on progressing. 


Although we have no new models to 
announce this year, we have good news 
to tell about past models in people’s 
hands. Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler dealers report that the old 
ones are standing up very well. Major 
repairs are not numerous. More than 70 
per cent of all their service orders are for 
lubrication, minor adjustments, small 
replacements and body repairs. The qual- 
ity and long life engineered into these 
cars are proving themselves. 


Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrys- 
ler dealers are playing an important part 
in car conservation. They have the 
experience, special equipment and re- 
placement parts for this transportation 
maintenance work. 


These dealers have the “know how” 
for the car and truck conservation that 
is so important today. 


The anxieties of the nation are divided 
chiefly between the activities of our troops 
and the production of war materials in 
the factories. Certain items of war equip- 
ment are scarce; tremendous energies 
are being applied to getting them pro- 
duced. Impressive results in production 
are being accomplished and, we are con- 
fident, will be. 

The American way will win! The 
American way is to apply the superior 
courage, honesty and intelligence of free 


men to a task and get it done—better 
than was thought possible! 


Tue Deacers Serve 
with Transportation 
Maintenance 


Divisions of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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yearly capacity of 877,000 tons of synthetic 









the job. Their task is to build and get inty 
work about 70 new plants with an ultimate 


rubber within the next 12 to 14 months 
In short, they must create an entire ney 
industry in little more than a year, using 
complex and unfamiliar processes. 

Plants using alcohol for basic raw ma. 
terial are being set up mainly in West Vir. 
ginia, Ohio and Illinois. Those using pe. 
troleum are being built in the Texas Pap. 
handle and the oil-producing area of 
California. 

They will turn out three kinds of syn- 
thetic rubber, Buna-S, Butyl, and Neo. 
prene. In more detail, here is the situation 
on each part of the program: 

Buna-S. When production is at its peak, 
705,000 tons of Buna-S rubber will be 
turned out each year. This type of syn- J 
thetic rubber accounts for 80 per cent of 
the whole program. The “big four” of 
the rubber industry—Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. and U. S. Rubber 
Co.—are operating the plants to make 
Buna-S. 

Goodyear and Firestone already have 
plants producing Buna-S, and Goodrich 
and U.S. Rubber are expected to have one 
unit each operating before the end of 1942. 
The other 25 plants to make the finished 
product are scheduled to come in during 
1943. Altogether, production in 1943 is 
forecast at 386,000 tons. All the plants are 
expected to operate at full capacity dur- 
ing 1944. Whether they do or not depends 
on the production of butadiene and sty- 
rene, the two main ingredients of Buna-S. 

Butadiene: Lack of this component is 
the real bottleneck in production of syn- 
thetic rubber. The capacity of the plants 
to make the finished Buna-S already is 
ahead of the butadiene supply. 

Butadiene is made from petroleum, aleo- 
hol and natural gas. The Government's 
plans call for production from all three 
methods of nearly 600,000 tons, divided 
as follows: from petroleum, 56 per cent; 
from alcohol, 34 per cent; from natural 

as, 10 per cent. 

The first of the new, large-scale plants 
making butadiene from alcohol is sched- 
uled to come into operation early in De- 
cember. The first large plant making 
butadiene from petroleum may be ready 
by February and is certain to be going by 
March, 1943. If completed on these dates, 
both plants will be ahead of schedules. 

The remaining 24 butadiene plants are 
scheduled for completion within the first 
nine months of 1943. 

The butadiene program already has 
been changed somewhat, and may le 
changed again. One 100,000-ton project in 
Indiana was called off recently. In its 
place, two other projects, calling for 3 
smaller amount of critical materials, wer 
authorized. 

Twelve companies are setting up the 
butadiene units: Shell Chemical Co, 
Southern California Gas Co., Humble Oil 
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& Refining Co., Standard Oil Co. of Louisi- 
ana, Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co, 
Atlas Oil & Refining Corp., Neches Bu. 
tane Products Co., Phillips Petroleum Co, 
Koppers United Co., Sinclair Rubber, Inc. 
Cities Service Refining Co., Houdry Proc. 
ess Corp. 

Styrene: The other main component of 
Buna-S rubber is styrene. Four companies 
are charged with building 13 plants to 
produce about 200,000 tons of styrene a 
year. They are Carbide & Carbon Chemical 
Co., Dow Chemical Co., Koppers United 
Co., and Monsanto Chemical Co. 

One of these new plants is slated for 
completion this year. Eight more will be 
completed in the first six months of 1943, 
the remaining four by October, 1943. 

Butyl. Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana and 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. are pushing 
work on units to turn out, at capacity, 
132,000 tons of this type of synthetic 
rubber. The smallest plant is scheduled for 
completion next month, but the first large- 
scale operations are not expected to be 
completed until July, 1943. 

Neoprene. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. already is turning out Neoprene, a 
type of synthetic rubber especially suited 
for combat tires and other military items, 
in its plant at the rate of 9,000 tons a 
year. Its part in the Government program 
is to set up three more plants with an 
ultimate annual capacity of 40,000 tons. 
one 10,000-ton unit is practically complete. 
The other plants will be finished in April 
and October, 1943. 

For the future. The importance of get- 
ting these plants built on time is made 
clear by the Baruch Committee. It points 
out that the year 1948 is so critical for the 
rubber situation that the production of 
100,000 tons more or less of Buna-S might 
be a determining factor in the success of 
our military program. 

Right now an army of 25,000 construc- 
tion workers and 2,000 engineers are busy 
out on the job. Government direction is 
being reorganized under the new Rubber 
Administrator, William M. Jeffers. His 
hardest task will be to get enough ma- 
terials out to the plant sites. Labor suppl 
is believed adequate, though the training 
of hundreds of chemists and engineers 
needed to manage the new plants will pose 
a tough problem for all the companies in- 
volved. About 15,000 engineers, operators, 
laborers, maintenance workers and super- 
visors will be needed in the industry. 

Plans to expand the whole program are 
being drawn up. The Baruch Committee 
recommends that capacity for Buna-S rub- 
ber be expanded by 140,000 tons; that re- 
fineries be converted to produce a total of 
100,000 tons of butadiene in addition to 
the butadiene now planned; that an alco- 
hol plant to produce 100,000,000 gallons of 
alcohol per year be erected in the grail 
belt, near a navigable river. 

All indications are that the synthetic 
rubber program is getting into high geat 
at last. 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iremd of Axnerrcam Business 


Title Reg. U.S. 


There isn't to be wartime price inflation in U.S. That's fairly well as- 
sured by the President's new wage and price-control powers. They seem adequate. 
Not that there aren't to be more price rises. There certainly will be. 

Many prices will rise. So will some wages and salaries. That's to be expected. 
Even Nazi controls permit some adjustments. Nobody applies rigid price freezing. 
However: The wide-open loophole to unlimited wage and farm price rises now 
is closed. That is the real importance of the Congress action. It closes the 
door to a runaway inflation if the President desires to close that door. 
All signs are that the wage and farm price control power will be used. 











As to control over wages and salaries..... 

Exact details of regulations and formulas must wait on White House action. 
Roosevelt has until November 1 to start his control machinery to functioning. 

Administration:. War Labor Board, as previously reported, is to get that job. 
Enforcement, however, will be in the Treasury, through tax regulations. It may 
require a big organization. All U.S. wages and salaries are involved. 

Wage policy: It's the policy of tying wages to living costs, of permitting 
wages, in case of dispute, to rise 15 per cent above January, 1941. It's also 
the policy of allowing “substandard” wages to rise more than 15 per cent. 

Salary policy: In general, that policy is to correspond to wage policy. It 
is a policy of limiting advances to 15 per cent above Jan. 1, 1941, level. But: 
There are all kinds of wrinkles to this salary-control problem. 

Bonuses: Legal language suggests that they are permitted if "customary." 
What is "customary" is a matter for the War Labor Board to determine. 

Promotions: They are to be permitted with accompanying salary raises. 

Fees and commissions: They'll be difficult to control and may turn out to 
be a real loophole. There may be many ways to determine fees and commissions. 

Contract increases: They may be barred. That means a contract calling for a 
salary increase might not be permitted. Senate debate suggested that. However: 
There is to be machinery for appeal. Also: Enforcers will have wide discretion. 

Disputes: It appears that any general raise of salaries, on a voluntary 
basis, is to be barred. WLB would apply:its 15 per cent increase formula in 
event of dispute. And: Employers might appeal to WLB for permission to raise 
wages. 

A $25,000 salary limit: Final language appears to bar any executive action 
to limit salaries to that or any other specific amount. 


























As to control over priceS.eccee 

Prices of farm commodities can include increases in farm labor costs when 
"parity" is computed. Also: Farm prices can be raised to stimulate production. 

So: There definitely are to be permitted farm price rises. Either that or 
there will be large subsidy payments as an alternative to price rises. 

Prospect is, however, that food costs are to be fairly well stabilized. 

And: Prices of finished industrial goods definitely appear to be stabilized. 
There may be indirect inflation through lowered quality. That's still a likely 
prospect. A runaway inflation through price rises however, appears checked. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





That's the wartime outlook. It is the outlook as long as executive power 
is supreme. After war is another matter. Then the money side of inflation may 
get in its work. That side can be controlled, can be kept in check during war. 

But: It is checked by direct control over spending, by rationing, not by 
taxes that soak up excess funds. Congress definitely is balking at drastic taxes. 

Senate's tax bill would raise far less than the Treasury asked, would raise 
less over-all revenue than the House bill. That's even with the $3,100,000,000 
Victory tax. It is due to these factors: 

1. Senate would hit corporations for $1,782,000,000 additional against the 
House $2,589,000,000 and Treasury's requested $3,348,000,000 additional. 

2. Senate then would hit individuals for $6,250,000,000 additional against 
House $4,157,000,000 and Treasury's requested $4,513,000,000. It would raise 
the excise taxes by $531,000,000 against House $817,000,000 

3. After that, however the Senate would freeze pay-roll taxes at the present 
level so that the Treasury will lose $1,200,000,000 of scheduled 1942 revenue. 

The result: A Senate addition of under $7,400,000,000 to taxes against the 
House $7,476,000,000 and the Treasury's requested $10,026,000,000. 

Money is pouring into pockets of consumers at an immense rate. Scheduled 
taxes will siphon off barely one-third of the coming money deluge. 

So: It's well to get set for a drastic forced-savings system to start early 
in 1943. Or: It's well to get set for a postwar blowoff when the restraints come 
off and the money is released. It might not even be a bad idea to try to hedge 
against a rather violent postwar inflation in any event. 

There's a very strong high-price urge in Congress, an urge for a spree. 


























Exactly what is to come out of Senate-House conference on taxes is any- 
body's guess. On the main points of difference..... 

Corporation income tax: Senate may have to accept the over-all House rate of 
45 per cent. Senate definitely is more friendly to corporations than the House. 

Individual income taxes: It's not improbable that the Senate's Victory tax 
of 5 per cent on gross income above $624 a year will be modified or removed, to be 
replaced by House withholding tax of 5 per cent, with no postwar refund. 

Pay-roll taxes: About 50-50 whether they will be frozen at present rates. 











When it comes to control of industry's war profits, this is the picture..... 

There's to be no fixed percentage profit ceiling. That is decided. 

There's to be continued renegotiation of war contracts. That is definite. 

But: There are to be important standards governing renegotiation. Exact 
character of those standards still is a matter for Congress to determine. It 
looks as if the principal points will be these: 

Raw materials: Contracts covering their supply would be excluded. 

Ordinary articles: Standard items with a regular price would be left out. 

Contract size: Contracts totaling under $100,000 would not be renegotiated. 

Taxes: Renegotiators would have to take taxes into consideration when doing 
their computing of profits to determine if they are excessive. 

Time limit: Contracts entered into before the end of hostilities still could 
be renegotiated after hostilities had ceased. Others couldn't be. 




















Decision is reached not to try to keep small industry operating when it 
can't be fitted closely into actual war production. Aid to small business is out. 

Now: Emphasis is on commandeering management, labor and machinery of nonwar 
firms that don't fit into the war picture and then on financing their return to 
business after the war. A new War Liabilities Adjustment Board with $500,000,- 
000 in capital is proposed. It's the start of a new approach to a hard problem. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





—_ 

Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT, as operator of a pe- 
troleum company, maintain a_ separate \ 
terminal in six zones established in a 17- , OTe i: 

State East coast area. The Office of % Y . 

Petroleum Co-ordinator has ordered a pool- “Clpped - shen 
ing of shipments from the West of gaso- Ro GOs 

line, kerosene, heating and industrial oils. Tr 

Products will continue to be marketed rg 


° “—" wy . 
under individual brand names. ; “wNOne ois Cee ifs 9 


Taneren onerlee 
a 
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* * * 


YOU CAN, as a teacher, student or 
school employe, obtain additional gasoline 
rations to take you to and from school. 
The Office of Price Administration also has 
relaxed restrictions in the case of Selective 
Service officials and rationing board work- 
ers. 


* * 





YOU CAN, as a representative of labor, 
management or Government engaged in 
the settling of labor disputes in war plants, 
obtain material for recapping tires. The 
OPA says an applicant must show that 
the car for which he seeks recapped tires 
is necessary for his work. 


* + * 

YOU CANNOT sell men’s rubber boots 
or rubber work shoes at retail after Oc- 
tober 5 without obtaining an eligibility 
certificate from the purchaser. The OPA 
permits sales by manufacturers and other 
suppliers to trade outlets 60 days after 
— 5, to enable the trade to adjust 
itself, 


~ * co 


YOU CAN, as owner of a concern en- 
gaged in war production, deduct for in- 
come tax purposes reasonable expenses for 
advertising. This statement of policy was 
affirmed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT move crude petroleum 
or petroleum products in tank cars for 


distances of 200 miles or less without a | Switching to Bourbon? Start with America’s finest... Kentucky Tavern! 
permit from the Office of Defense Trans- 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON . 100 PROOF 
OCTOBER 9, 1942 47 | GLENMORE DISTILLERITES COL, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KY. 





To break the shipping bottleneck . 
750 new merchant ships in 1942... 
1,500 new merchant ships in 1943... 


That is America’s promise to the Vic- 
tory Program—and America is going to 
beat that promise. 


It calls for huge new shipbuilding 
facilities . . . thousands of plants to 
turn out ship parts and equipment — 
steel plates, ship fittings, propelling 
machinery. 


Low cost, controlled heat is essen- 
tial to all-out production. Light, compact 
equipment is vital for shipboard heating. 

Steam is universal for heating at sea 
because it requires less space and weight 
than any other heating medium. Steam, 
harnessed and brought under control 
with Webster Equipment, is fast, sure, 
safe and economical. 


In this war emergency, Ordnance 
production has first call on our facili- | 
ties. But, we are still producing Webster 
Steam Heating Equipment for ise | 
wherever it will help the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems | 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. | 


Orders should be limited to actual needs. | 
} 
Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. | 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities 








portation. The order, however, does not 
apply to cars of more than 7,000-gallon 
capacity going into 17 Eastern States, the 
District of Columbia, Washington and 
Oregon. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under a joint resolution 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, postpone filing your capital 
stock tax return until Nov. 28, 1942. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, be found to 
have interfered unlawfully with an em- 
ploye’s rights under the Wagner Act if you 
decline to request draft deferment for him 
on the ground that he has gone on strike 
or belongs to a union. The National Labor 
Relations Board so decided in a recent 
case. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, in the case of housing ac- 
commodations other than hotels and 
rooming houses, set your first rent without 
consulting the area rent office. The OPA 
announcement warns, however, that the 
property must be registered within 30 days 
of renting and the rent charged may be 
ordered decreased if it is out of line with 
charges in the area for comparable accom- 
modations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a dealer in second- 
hand tires and tubes, dispose of your 
stock, pending completion of plans for 
nationwide rationing. The OPA freezing 
order also applies to spare or any other 
tires in the hands of automobile owners, 
and to unmounted tires in hands of used- 
car dealers. 

* ¥ * 


YOU CANNOT, as the operator of a 
railroad change your passenger schedules 
from those in effect September 26. The 
ODT order also prohibits railroads from 
running special passenger trains, adding 
to existing schedules and limits extra sec- 
tions. 


x * * 

YOU CANNOT, as operator of a plant 
engaged in war industry, depend upon key 
employes’ draft ‘deferment when the de- 
ferment is based upon dependency. Selec- 
tive Service advises employers to submit 
Form 42-A for occupational deferment, 
which, in event of reclassification, gives 
the employer the right to appeal. 

* * 7 


YOU CANNOT, as a party to the Build- 
ing Trades Stabilization Agreement, avoid 
paying time and one-half for Saturdays 
and Sundays as such. Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins exempted this agreement 
from the President’s overtime pay order, 
and also stayed application of the order 
to the Shipbuilding Stabilization Agree- 
ment for 60 days to permit revision of 
premium pay clauses affecting ship repair 
work, 
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FINE BOURBON... 


IT’S OLD FORESTER 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISK 


FORESTER 


Americas Guest Whisky 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, 
of LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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What your junk 
will make 


That useless scrap rusting away in your cellar has enough steel in it to 
make vital military equipment—as shown in the following pictures... 










. .» Equal to 
SIX 3-INCH SHELLS 









... Equal to 
SEVENTEEN .30 Cal. RIFLES 


... Equal to ONE 
-30 Cal. MACHINE GUN 





... Equal to ONE 
.30 Cal. MACHINE GUN 















... Equal to TWENTY 37-MM. 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT SHELLS 






... Equal to TWO 
.30 Cal. RIFLES 


... Equal to TWO 
STEEL HELMETS 





How to turn in your scrap .. - Ransack your 

attic—your garage—your cellar. Gather all the old “‘junk”’ UNITED 
in one place. Then call up your Salvage Committee. Or a 
junk dealer—he’ll buy it. Or take it yourself —_ STATE Ss 


l . . . . ‘ ‘ fa . 
to the nearest collection point. If you live ona ss) STEEL 










farm, phone or write your County War Board or ( 
your County Agent. But act now—yourcountry “— 
needs every pound of old scrap iron or steel you AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - CAR 


ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
! —< d 
have! Remember—about one-half of the raw -ousawy . NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


materials used for making new steel is Scrap. TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPAN 
+ * 
. Equal to TEN A th Chap fet " 
4-INCH SHELLS 




































Extension of the plan 
for developing additional 
Hemisphere commodities 


An experiment in what United States 
money and technical skill can do to help 
an underprivileged but friendly Latin- 
American neighbor develop its natural 
resources, to the mutual benefit of both 
countries, is beginning to pay dividends 
in just one year of operations. Extension 
of the plan to other countries has begun. 

The country in which the development 
program is having its tryout is the island 
of Haiti, one of the most thickly populated, 
for its size, of the American republics. 
Here has been established a joint Haitian- 
American development company, with the 
curious nickname of SHADA, but with the 
official name of the Societe Haitiano-Amer- 
icaine de Developpement Agricole. 

Although SHADA is but a year old, it 
has established itself as a model for de- 
velopment programs in other Hemisphere 
nations. Similar development -companies 
are being organized int Bolivia and Ecuador, 
and other Latin-American nations are ex- 
pected to follow the same technique. 

SHADA out of Haiti’s pressing 
need for a shot in the arm to its economy 
and unlimited demands in the United 
States for fibers, rubber, drugs, oil and 
other tropical commodities which Haiti 
could produce and which were so badly 
needed for war production. The United 
States provided a $5,000,000 credit and the 
Haitian Government formed the corpora- 
tion, composed of six directors—three each 
from Haiti and the United States.. Haitian 
President Elie Lescot, former Minister to 
the United States, gave active co-operation 


grew 


and encouragement. 

SHADA’s date 
following accomplishments: 

In rubber. Started ‘nurseries to grow 
Hevea (plantation rubber) plants and Cas- 
tilla (wild rubber) plants; conducted ex- 
periments in development of Cryptostegia, 
a vine of the milkweed family, which even- 
tually is to be an important source of 
Hemisphere rubber; developed a technique 
of tapping rubber trees that is being widely 
copied in other Latin-American rubber- 
growing areas. 

In fibers. Grew 12,000 acres of sisal, now 
being used as a substitute for hemp, un- 


record to includes the 
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Unier-Himernca Weelk 
NEW SOURCES OF VITAL SUPPLIES 


Dividends From U.S. Financing of Haitian Natural Resource; 


der contract with the United States Board 
of Economic Warfare and the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. 

In lumber. Developed methods of pro- 
ducing lumber from pine woods that pro- 
duced enough revenue to pay SHADA’s 
operating costs from the second month. 
Haiti formerly was importing lumber. 





—Wide World 
PRESIDENT LESCOT 
Haiti got a shot in the arm 


In other products. Developed produc- 
tion of essential oils used in drugs and as 
industrial deodorants; developed output of 
citronella oil, rotenone, quinine and copra. 

Object is to diversify the island’s econ- 
omy, which is 95 per cent agricultural, 
but with emphasis on agricultural prod- 
ucts that will be complementary to and 
not competitive with those of the United 
States. Expectation is that two or three 
million dollars will be added to Haiti’s 
annual export-import business, now total- 
ing around $10,000,000 a year. The is- 



















land’s principal exports formerly were ¢o) 
ton, coffee, sugar and cacao. 







Labor gains. Latin America is ge.) 
ting a practical introduction to some ¢ 
the social philosophy of the New Deal 
The Board of Economic Warfare insist 
that producers and exporters of the Goo 
Neighbor nations agree to observe certain 
working standards for their employes. 

Thus, a conscious effort is being mak 
by the Government in Washington to raise 
the standards of living for labor in the 
Hemisphere. BEW says that, by so doing, 
labor’s productivity is increased. 

Practical application is this: Procure. 
ment contracts involving more than six 
months’ supply of materials commit Latin. 
American sellers to comply with all local 
laws and regulations affecting labor rek- 
tions, hours of work, wages, unemploy- 
ment and disability compensation, safety 
sanitation, food, shelter, health, educa. 
tion, child labor and other like matters 
to pay wages no less than those paid for 
comparable work by the seller or for con- 
parable work elsewhere in the country, 
whichever is higher; to furnish adequate 
shelter, water, sanitation, accident protec- 
tion, and protection from controllable dis- 
eases, and, if necessary, to insure workers 
an adequate food supply at reasonable cost. 


Exportable 


shortages 


supplies. Material 
that gradually are depriving 
civilians in the United States of peace- 
time goods also are being felt in Latin 
America. Latest word from the War Pro- 
duction Board is that the Hemisphere na- 
tions now will have to stand in line behind 
the Army and Navy of the United States 
before getting their allotments of scarce 
goods and materials. Formerly these na- 
tions enjoyed a top priority in WPB's 
system of preference ratings. 

Steel offers an example of what is hap- 
pening: In January of this year, steel was 
being allocated to Latin America at the 
rate of about 1,500,000 tons a year. Now 
the allocation is down to a rate of less than 
1,000,000 tons a year. 

Principal items affected by WPB’s order 
are equipment and consumer goods made 
of steel and other metals, auch as farm 
machinery and finished steel products, 
nickel, aluminum, tungsten and electrical 
apparatus made of copper. 
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_— MARY IN HER NEW FALL HAT... look- 
ing young and sweet and like a bride again. 

“Sa-a-ay!” Joe says, “You ought to be in 
pictures!” 

And that’s worth more than orchids—to Mary. 
That’s one of the little things that make big 
differences to all of us. 

Little things... the nice trifles people say to 
you... the simple pleasures you enjoy ... 

That’s what makes your good days better— 
helps you through the bad ones. That’s what 
keeps you smiling. That’s morale. 

A o A. 


Ww Ww Ww 


It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 


glass of beer . . . in the company of good friends 
. . « with wholesome American food ... as a 
beverage of moderation after a good day’s work. 

A small thing, surely—not of crucial impor- 
tance to any of us. And yet—morale is a lot of 
little things like this. Little things that help to 
lift the spirits, keep up the courage. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A cool, refreshing glass of beer— 
a moment of relaxation... 

in trying times like these they 
too help to keep morale up 
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hm SAFE FLOORS 


WILL HELP WIN 
The Battle of Preduction ! 


With the growing need for greater output of the tools of war, indus- 
trial accidents—in many cases resulting in permanent loss of man- 
power—are becoming increasingly more serious. The importance of 
accident prevention to the war effort is evidenced by the fact that the 
WPB PRODUCTION DRIVE places Cutting Down Accidents in third 


position in the nine ways given for stepping up plant efficiency. 


tee t ye, 
i se 


A Finnell Scrubber-Rinser-Drier heips prevent accidents due to slippery floors by 
speeding removal of hazardous oil and grease. Even the smaller size shown in the 
illustration will clean approximately 3,750 sq. ft. of floor an hour. And there are 
several other sizes, the largest having a capacity of 8,750 sq. ft. per hour. 


For literature showing the full range of Finnell Combination Scrubbers, consultation, 


or free floor survey, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3710A East Street, Elkhart. Indiana. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ wi 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 

















_ People 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Elmer Thomas—tall, white-haired, wel. 
groomed—looks like the popular concep. 
tion of a Wall Street banker. But his ideas 
about money have not always jibed with 
those of Wall Street. As a Democratic Sep. 
ator from Oklahoma, he has been for years 
a leader of the Senate silver bloc, some. 
times called the inflation bloc. Last week 
he was in the thick of the current inflation 
fight as co-author of a new formula for 
arriving at farm parity. The Administra- 
tion objected to this formula, but feared 
the strength of the Thomas forces. Re. 
sult: A compromise plan for fixing farm 
price ceilings which Senator Thomas 
helped write and gladly accepted. 
* * oa 

Prentiss M. Brown was a prosecuting 
attorney in Michigan in his younger days. 
From that job he climbed the political 
ladder to serve two terms in the House, 
went to the Senate in 1936 to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Senator James 



























—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR PRENTISS M. BROWN 


Couzens. Last week he faced his toughest 
jury, and won. As champion of the Admin- 
istration forces in the Senate, he led the 
fight against the farm bloc’s attempt to 
rewrite the definition of parity in the Anti- 


Inflation Bill. 





* * *% 
George Howard Brett once rode horses 
as a young cavalry officer in the Arm) 
But that mode of travel was not fast 
enough, and he learned to fly. Later, he 
rose to command the Allied air forces im 
the Australian war zone in World War Il 
as a lieutenant general. General Brett is 
now back in the United States after the 
fastest nonstop ride ever taken by man 
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/ Harvester Men Form Maintenance Battalion to Serve the Battle Line 
tess aye MACHINES, like soldiers, suf-  vester tackled the recruiting job and as- = volunteered; and in the aptitude of the 
8 fer battle casualties. Tanks, trucks, sumed the expense. Within two weeks men now in field training, reported to 


tractors and guns immobilized in combat 

are useless until repaired. 

hest 

min- 
the 


The men who repair the wounded 
machines in swiftly-moving armored war- 
fare may tip the scale to victory. Mainte- 





t to : 
nance in the wake of battle calls for 

Lnti- | . ° 

soldiers who can grind a valve or handle 

' a tough welding job—men with whom 
vial mechanics is second nature. 
rmy Army Ordnance, in its quest for men 
fast to operate its mobile front-line machine 
, he shops, came to International Harvester 
s in and suggested the formation of a battal- 
r Il ion of mechanical specialists from among 
tt is Harvester’s employes and dealers. Har- 
the 
man 





TO KEEP THE BATTLE MACHINES SLUGGING 


the enlistment quota was passed. Now 
this new maintenance battalion is part 
of another armored division. 


From Harvester factories and service 
stations, and dealers’ shops all over the 
United States, came mechanics skilled in 
the building and servicing of machines. 
They volunteered eagerly to go to the 
front lines to keep the combat equipment 
on the field of action. 


They will serve with the first such bat- 
talion formed from the manpower of a 
single company. Harvester takes the 
greatest pride in the speed and enthu- 
siasm with which these hundreds of men 
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HARVESTEF 



























us by the regular Army officers in com- 
mand. They are worthy comrades of the 
5000 Harvester men who preceded them 
into military service. 


American mechanics are the world’s 
best. They come from the factories, shops 
and service stations of America—free men 
—builders of a free land. The Army needs 
100,000 more of these men, to be enlisted 
in many similar maintenance units. Their 
skills are among our greatest assets in 
keeping the battle machines slugging for 
Victory. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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33 t01? 
WHO EVER HEARD OF 
A SCORE LIKE THAT ? 


HOUSE RULES, TOM 
TIME TO CHALK UP A SPECIAL 
SCORE FOR REFRESHMENT. 











DION’T YOU KNOW ? 
PABST BLENDS 33 FINE 
BREWS TO MAKE J GREAT 
BEER. BLENDING GIVES 

IT THAT SWELL FLAVOR, 


Fat! nN a% * | 
er 49 


A GREAT IDEA... 
BUT WHERE DOES 
THE “33 rol” 

COME IN ? 
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EATEST “SERVE” 
OF THE EVENING! THE 
WAY | FEEL NOW 7M 
REALLY GOING TO TAKE 
YOU, TOM~33 rod... 


os voz you | 
DON'T! REMEMBER- \) 


"VE HAD My ; 
BLUE RIBBON 
REFRESHMENT TOO- § 





Serve the beer that’s Blended “33 to 1”—and 
score tops with everyone! Enjoy its match- 
less flavor in regular or quart size bottles 
and on draft at better places everywhere. 


JP Fine Buws Elended nile One Great Bur 








FLAVOR! EXTRA- 
DELICIOUS FLAVOR... 
BECAUSE PABST BLUE 
RIBBON, LIKE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNES, REACHES 
PERFECTION THROUGH 

BLENDING. IT’S 
SPEC/ALLY BLENDED 
“33 701” 


= 
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es Gopyri t 1942, 
Pabst Brewing 
/ Company 
Milwaukee 








from Australia to San Francisco. Using 
an Army Flying Fortress, General Bret 
made the trip in 36 hours and 10 minutes, 
Previous record: 51 hours and 49 minutes 
made by the late Sir Charles Kingsford. 
Smith in 1934. 

* * * 
Bradley Dewey is an expert on syn. 
thetic rubber. In the first World War he 
served as chief of the gas division of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, won the Dis. 
tinguished Service Medal for his work. 
Last week Colonel Dewey left Cambridge, 
Mass. and the Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Co., an organization which has pioneered 
in synthetic rubber research, to come to 
Washington. Railroad man William M. 
Jeffers, the new Rubber Administrator. 
picked him as his Deputy Rubber Director, 

* * * 
Thomas Blau is not yet 60, but, man 
and boy, he has been sailing the seven 
seas for almost 50 ears. At the age of 9, 
he shipped out of New York on a full 
rigged clipper bound for Hong Kong. The 
voyage, around the Horn, lasted 136 
days. Since then, he has been a World 
War naval officer, master of the passen- 
ger liners. World War II found him back 
in the Navy, on convoy duty in command 
of merchant vessels. Last week, Captain 
Blau got one of his few dry-land jobs: 
Commandant of the United States Mari- 
time Service, which operates maritime 
training stations. 

* % * 
John Sidney McCain is a fighting flier, 
and tough. But every so often he goes to a 
new school. He went to the University of 
Mississippi, then switched to the Naval 
Academy, was graduated from the latter 
in 1906. Twenty-three years later, he went 
to the Naval War College. And 30 years 
after Annapolis, he learned how to fly at 
Pensacola. Rear Admiral McCain was set- 
tling into a new job last week. Title: Chief 
of the Bureau of Naval Aeronautics. 

* * * 
William T. Morris works with wood in 
his spare time. Last June, he went to a 
firm making steering wheels for ships and 
other naval craft and asked for a chance to 
make some spokes for such wheels. His 
work was so good he got a contract. He put 
a workshop in the basement of his home 
on Long Island and put in all of his time, 
when not driving a mail truck for a liveli- 
hood, at the work. He made 40 spokes 4 
day. Last week, the Maritime Commission 
gave him an “M” pennant for excellence 
in production—just like a big shipyard 

* ~ * 
George Wadsworth is a career diplomat 
who knows the Near East. His assign- 
ments have taken him to many an Ameri- 
can legation in that part of the world. Be- 
fore the U.S. entered the war, he was 
counselor of the Embassy in Rome. Nov 
he is going back to his old stamping 
grounds. The President has nominated him 
to be diplomatic agent and consul general 
in Beirut, Lebanon and Damascus, Syria 
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Suppose Hitler asked for an Armistice November 11th? 


November 11th will be the 24th Anniver- 
sary of the Armistice of the first World 
War. 


It is conceivable that Hitler might ask 
the United States for his kind of an Ar- 
mistice on that day. The idea may sound 
strange, but from Hitler’s point of view 
there are sound strategic reasons for his 
making such an offer on November 11th. 

Hitler’s best chances of winning this 
war, it is plain to see, lie in the near fu- 
ture. Every day, every week, every 
month America’s power is growing, is 
making it harder for Hitler to defeat us 
and our Allies. Better from Hitler’s point 
of view to defeat each of his enemies in- 
dividually. Since he can’t get at the 
United States to deliver a quick military 
knockout, his main hope lies in trying to 
get us out of the war. To do this he must 
attack us on the Psychological Front, 
launch a successful Peace Offensive— 
soon. 

In such an assault on our Psychologi- 


cal Front, Hitler would use all the tricks 
in his well-filled bag—would attempt to 








confuse, browbeat, and discourage Amer- 
icans: He would try to make us distrust 
our government, our military leaders, 
and our Allies. And he would tell us in 
honeyed phrases that he had no interest 
in conquering this country—that he 
wanted us to live our lives in our own 


way without any interference from him. 


With every week that passes, how- 
ever, the readers of LIFE become better 
equipped to recognize such a Fascist 


approach. 
Six years of light on Fascism 


For LIFE has given its readers plenty 
of insight into Nazi methods and the 
meaning of Nazi promises during the six 
years that this great magazine has been 
in existence. LIFE has also given its 
readers a full and faithful record of what 
life under Fascism is really like . . . what 
peace with Hitler would really mean to 
them and their children. 


And LIFE has given its readers an 
honest report of the military situation 
with neither defeatist pessimism nor mis- 





leading optimism, an accurate report of 
our increasing military might. 

Each week LIFE readers (who now 
number more than 23 million civilians 
plus 63% of the men in our armed forces) 
increase their understanding of our ene- 
mies, our Allies, and ourselves—the basis 
on which growing national and allied 
unity and a stalwart Psychological Front 
rest. Each week LIFE plays its part in 
strengthening this front. 

We believe that no American who 
reads LIFE each week could give any 
other answer except “Go to hell!” if Hit- 
ler, in sugar-coated words, were to sug- 


gest an Armistice on November 11th. 


“America’s Most Potent 
Editorial Force” 



































Galileo WAS A 17th 


CENTURY ARGUS 


When Galileo realized the value of his first 
telescope for use in warfare, though it was 
a crude hand-made instrument built of an 
old organ pipe, he presented it to his gov- 
ernment in 1610 and made military history. 


For modern warfare, a 20th century Argus 
is building large quantities of greatly 
improved lightweight telescopes, fire-control 
instruments and other vital optical and elec- 
trical units for use by the United Nations. 


argus 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


Made Cameras * n Radio Equipment 





_ READING 
TIME: 
27 SECONDS 


HE Hotel New Yorker 

should be your hotel in 
New York. There are many 
reasons for this: its central 
location, appealing cuisine, 
excellent service and accom- 
modations that are the best 
dollar-buy in New York. 
That’s why we’ve had three 
million guests since 1930. 
You'll like the New Yorker; 
everybody does. 


Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY 
BATHROOMS 
ose they're ultra-violet rayed! 












"Nhe Veas 
aad Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Need for Air Superiority 
Sir:—General Hershey talks of an Army 
of 13,000,000 men. For what? Are they to 
camp here awaiting an Axis air blitz? It 
requires 10 tons of food and equipment for 
every man sent overseas. Where will we 
find the ships? We have inducted about 
one-third of 13,000,000 men and now have 
a shortage of skilled labor in war plants 
and on farms. Have the lessons of France, 
Norway, Poland, Belgium been lost on our 
high command? Every lesson of this war 
indicates with noonday clearness that air 
superiority alone can save America. 
Depleting the man power of our fac- 
tories can bring disaster. It would be wiser 
to take some of the skilled men in the 
ranks back to our war industries and 
triple, yes, quadruple our output of planes. 
Food and planes, not obsolete warships or 
huge masses of infantry, can win this war. | 


Mitchell, So. Dak. L. G. Trot 


Politics and the War 

Sir:—The President has the opportu- 
nity of becoming one of the great leaders 
of history, but if he is to fulfill this role— 
which destiny is offering him—he must put 
politics behind him and, no matter what 
their political beliefs, he must look for help 
to sound Americans without any other 
consideration than that they are Ameri- 
cans and capable of the work to be done. 


Del Monte, Calif. S.F. B. M. 


*% 


Troubles of Middle Class 

Sir:—The situation stated by N. O. 
Moore in his letter entitled: “Plight of 
White-Collar Class,” in the September 25 
issue of The United States News is not 
only true of all the school teachers of Calli- 
fornia, including the faculties of our uni- 
versities, but is also true of all town, city, 
township, county and State officials. 

The responsibility of persons in most 
of the positions mentioned will be, and is 
even now, greatly increased. The work 
and services must be continued if the 
welfare of the public is to be conserved. 

There will be no surplus of money earned 
by these people that will need to be si- 
phoned off in order to prevent their pur- 
chasing power becoming excessive; the in- | 
creased cost of living will amply take care 
of that, and more, too. 


Red Bluff, Calif. A. H. LupeMan | 
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PIPE SMOKERS WHO 
BUY THE FINEST_ 




















































































































Send us the names of any friends who would 
be interested in seeing a copy of The United 
States News without charge. 


The United States News 
Washington, D. ¢. 





COMPARE THIS RICH, 
MILD PIPE MIXTURE 
TO THE COSTLIEST 
A OF BLENDS 


You witt, too, when you try Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Made to meet “ex- 
pensive tastes” at low cost, it has the 
same smooth flavor as costliest blends. 
8 DIFFERENT TOBACCOS 

No less than eight of the finest tobaccos 
grown are superbly blended in “Country 
Doctor.” These make it an exceptionally 
full-bodied, mild smoke, with richness... 
a “vintage” flavor... pleasant fragrance 
-..and no bite! 

NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Stays cool—appetizing—right down to 
the last puff. Try it today! 

(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor 
FUjle Misi 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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* Employees of the Briggs Manufacturing 
Company’s Conner Avenue Plant have just 
been given by the Army Air Forces the joint 
Army-Navy “E” Award for high achievement 
in war production. * * Most of the many 
thousands of employees involved formerly 
worked at the different Briggs body manu- 
facturing plants. For years they had devoted 
their efforts to the production of goods in a 
peace-time economy. Because of the skill 
which they had acquired in this work and 
because of the experience which the Briggs 
Manufacturing Company had attained over 
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WAR PRODUCTS OF THE BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 


WIDE VARIETY OF AIRCRAFT WINGS %*. AILERON, WING TIP, WING FLAP, STABILIZER, FIN, 
RUDDER AND TAIL ASSEMBLIES % AIRCRAFT BULKHEADS * VARIOUS AIRCRAFT DOOR 
ASSEMBLIES INCLUDING THE IMPORTANT BOMB-BAY DOORS x SEVENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT 
BOMBER DUCT ASSEMBLIES *% BOMBER TURRETS % SHELLS »% CARTRIDGE CASES *% TANK 
HULLS * TANK TURRETS * AIRCRAFT ENGINE PARTS AND NON-FERROUS CASTINGS 
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the many years, both company and employees 
were ready to serve the nation when the call 
came. * * In early 1940 deliveries began 
at the Conner Avenue Plant’ Briggs was the 
first company in the automobile industry to 
get into mass production of airframe parts. 
Today the employees of the Conner Avenue 
Plant can be proud that they have been 
chosen as the first plant in the Briggs manu- 
facturing organization to be awarded for war 
work, This honor will serve as an inspira- 
tion to each and every Briggs employee to 
work harder—and to serve the nation further. 
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IS WHAT A CONGRESSMAN as 
THEY CALL THE NEWSPAPER 
RECOMMISSIONED CARTOONISTS SEE Him : 
WORLD WAR I AND 
VETS Pa 
AS HE REALLY 
‘is! 
xenon. 
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THE MAN WHO 
JUST LANDED A MILLION DOLLAR 
CONTRACT 2 
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AND THE MAN WHO 
JUST LANDED A Room 
WiTH BATH IN A DOWNTOWN 
HOTEL . 
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The Institute where Whiskies 
get a Post-Graduate Degree 


N A 52-ACRE CAMPUS just outside 
Louisville, Kentucky, stands a 
cluster of 15 imposing structures 
suggesting a great scientific institute. 
It is the newest and most ad- 
vanced distillery in the world... 
headquarters for Calvert research. 

And in a sense this is a scientific 
institute ... for here Calvert whiskies 
get their post-graduate degree. 

Every whiskey, you see, starts out 
in life as grain in the bin... rye, 
barley or corn. Its elementary curric- 
ulum includes various basic steps . . . 
cooking, fermentation, distilling and 
barreling. 

Then comes the day when the 
whiskey graduates from its charred 
oak barrel, having matured, and de- 
veloped a character of its own. 


Is this the end of a whiskey’s 
“education”? Is it ready to be bottled 
and take its place in the world? We 
don’t think so. 

Distilling and aging are not the 
end—but the beginning—of the long 
course through which Calvert whis- 
kies pass. 

Calvert's “faculty” of university- 
trained scientists now selects, from 
the world’s largest stock of fine whis- 
kies and costly grain neutral spirits, 
those which have graduated with top 
honors. They are analyzed, tested, 
classified ... in terms of flavor... 


bouquet — body — smoothness — and 
other desirable whiskey qualities. 
Then comes the final . . . the most 
important step of all. Those rare 
whiskies and spirits are harmoniously 
blended . . 
higher type of whiskey. 


to emerge as a finer, 


This post-graduate blending 
course results in the superb taste of 
Calvert whiskies...in their magnif- 
cent lightness, smoothness, and deli- 
cacy of flavor. 

And we believe it also explains 
why Calvert is America’s favorite 
luxury whiskey. * 


Calvert 


The Institute of Blends 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. *Calvert ‘‘Special’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years 
or more old. 27%% straight whiskies, 72%% grain neutral spirits. Calvert ‘‘Reserve’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more 
old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 
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Back of Farm Price Compromise . . . Political Risks 
In Labor Draft . . . Mr. Willkie as Secretary of State? 


Some important Democrats will blame 
the Selective Service Director if their 
party loses many seats in the Novem- 
ber election. They’re saying that peo- 
ple are taking to heart the contradic- 
tory statements on who is to be 
drafted as conclusive evidence of war 
mismanagement in Washington. 


x * * 


A very prominent U.S. Air Force gen- 
eral ate an early breakfast in Scotland 
one day recently and then had a late 
dinner that same night in Washington. 
Difference in time helped out this feat, 
but still it was some kind of record. 


x * * 


Rumors that Wendell Willkie is to be- 
come Secretary of State are reputed 
to come from sources close to the 
White House. However, there’s noth- 
ing to suggest that Cordell Hull in- 
tends to resign, and, if he does, Sum- 
ner Welles, as Under Secretary, is in 
line for the job. 


x * * 


Jesse Jones didn’t accept Russia’s 
proffered information on _ synthetic 
rubber processes because the offer was 
conditioned on an exchange of Amer- 
ican information, which the diplo- 
mats, not Mr. Jones, didn’t want to 
make. 


x * * 


Leon Henderson is fighting with con- 
siderable skill in his effort to, prevent 
rival Government officials from steal- 
ing an increased amount of his power 
over prices. Mr. Henderson thinks 
that he should control all prices and 
wages. Other officials think there 
should be specialized control by indi- 
vidual departments over particular 
groups of prices. Henderson seems to 
be winning. 


x * * 


Informed officials report that misin- 
formed criticism of all American air- 
planes is affecting the attitude of 
workers in aircraft factories enough to 
be reflected in production. Workers 
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don’t see why they should work too 
hard making equipment that is said 
not to stand up. Actually, U.S. planes 
have an unmatched performance rec- 
ord. 


x * * 


Justice Sam Rosenman carried to the 
Treasury’s Randolph Paul the Presi- 
dent’s views on control of salaries, in- 
cluding executive salaries, through use 
of tax powers. Mr. Roosevelt is serious 
in his idea that corporation salaries 
should be limited to $25,000 after 
taxes. 
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Army is more and more concerned by 
the way the Navy is skimming off the 
cream of U.S. 18 and 19-year-olds 
with attractive offers to those who vol- 
unteer. Present draft policy is giving 
the Navy a special advantage. 


xk 


Paul McNutt, as Manpower Commis- 
sioner, is not unaware of the dangers 
to a future political career that are 
wrapped up in any plan actually to 
draft workers and to move them into 
war jobs. Mr. McNutt is moving 
warily in the field of man-power con- 
trol. 


x * * 


Harry Hopkins is to continue to be 
the President’s adviser on Russian 
policy. Wendell Willkie acted more as 
a special emissary to Josef Stalin than 
as a future policy adviser. 


xk * 


The sudden barrage of official attacks 
upon the American people for alleged 
complacency in their attitude toward 
war is inspired by the propaganda 
planners. There is no reference to of- 
ficial complacency toward issues over 
which the public is held to be com- 
placent. 
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Henry Wallace had an important 


hand in working out the compromise 
policy of farm price control. An idea 


for a Baruch commission to make a 
study of man power and to advise the 
public on what demands are to be © 
made is being attributed to Mr. Wal. 
lace. 

x * * 


Under study is a plan for fixing the 
prices and for regulating the quality 
of meals in restaurants. 


x * * 


It was strictly the President’s idea to 
bar any mention of his cross-country 
inspection trip during the whole time 
of that trip. The President’s publicity 
advisers favored a less rigid censor- 
ship formula. 


= = 2 


Mr. Roosevelt’s auditors have been 
trying to figure out, ever since the 
President said it, just what he meant 
by saying that war production was 94 
per cent efficient. Nobody yet has de- 
termined what the 94 per cent is a 
percentage of. All efforts to make the 
President say that 94 per cent of his 
1942 production goals would be met 
were unavailing. 


= & @ 


The underground movement in Eu- 
rope is reported by officials to be get- 
ting thoroughly organized under cen- 
tral Allied direction for the day when 
the signal is to be given for a general 
uprising against the Nazis. 


x *k * 


Senator Brown (Dem.), of Michigan, 
author of the Anti-Inflation Bill, heads 
a list of members of Congress that im- 
portant farm organizations intend to 
try to defeat next month in retaliation 
for opposition to the farmers’ de- 
mands for inclusion of labor costs in 
the parity formula. 


x *k * 


Not all the time cut from construction 
of merchant ships in the shipyards 
records is a net saving. Some of the 
ships are being returned to the yards 
for installations that have been left 
out in the rush. 
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PIONEER producer of magnesium and developer of the 
techniques for the fabrication of this lightest of struc- 
tural metals, Dow has accumulated twenty years of 
gan, service data. It is on this great bank of experience that 
heads designers draw in their use of magnesium for the con- 
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" The Lightest Structural Metal... One-third Lighter Than Any Other in Common Use 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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CLAUDETTE COLBERT is doing a grand job in the Volunteer Army Canteen Service (VACS to the boys) 
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Milder... Cooler .. Better-Tasting Cigarettes 
... that’s what smokers ask for. . and that’s 
CHESTERFIELD. Milder when you smoke a lot.. 
Cooler when the going’s hot .. and Better-Tasting 
all the time! Buy CHESTERFIELDS by the carton 
and treat the boys and yourself to more smoking 
pleasure than you've ever known... 


ii hey ‘ Satisfy 





